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Rooms, 
President SIR 
Director, HERR 
The Concerts of this 


QCHUBERT SOCIETY, Becthoven 
\) 27, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
JULIUS BENEDICT ; Founder and 
SCHUBERTH. Seventh Season 1873. 
Society will be held as follows, viz ;— 
87th Concert, Wednesday, February 19th. 


38th ” Wednesday, April 2nd. 
39th be Wednesday, May 14th. 
40th na Wednesday, June 18th. 


full prospectus is ready, and may be obtained of Messrs. D. 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, and Messrs. J, B. Cramer 
and Co., 201, Regent Street. 

H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 





—_— SOCIETY.—Conductor, Mr. ED. 
\ DANNREUTHER.—Owing to the enthusiasm created 
by the principal orchestral pieces at the concert on the 19th 
February, the Society will REPEAT the entire PROGRAMME, 
at St. James’s-hall, on Thursday, 6th March. Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; 
reserved seats, 5s. ; Icony, 38.; area, 1s. Stanley Lucas, 
Weber, and Co., 84, New Bond-street; usual agents; and 
Austin, St. James’s-hall. 





{> J. HOLMAN-ANDREWS’S EVENING 

CONCERT, MONDAY, MARCH 10th, Queen’s Concert 
Rooms, Hanover-square, 8 o'clock, Miss Edith Wynne, Misses 
Eidith and Gertrude Holman-Andrews, and Madame Patey; 
Mr. W. H. Cummings and Mr. Patey, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Blagrove, and Mr. John Thomas, harpist to the Queen. Con- 
ductors—Signor Pinsuti, Mr. Land, Mons. Blumenthal, and 
Mrs. J. Holman-Andrews. Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; reserved seats, 7s., 
or four for one guinea, unreserved.—Stanley Lucas, Weber, and 
Co, 84, New Bond-street ; the usual agents ; at the Queen’s 
Concert Rooms ; and of Mrs, J, Holman-Andrews, 308, Regent- 
street, W. 





URREY THEATRE.—Lessee, MISS VIRGINIA 
\)_ BLACKWOOD, every Evening, in the Grand Pantomime, 
“YE FAIR ONE WITH YE GOLDEN LOCKS.” Popularity 
nightly increasing. New Songs and New Artists. This 
Saturday) Evening and till further notice with the Pantomime 
Production of the Great Drama in THREE ACTS “ THE 
MESSAGE FROM THE SEA,” from Dickens’s Christmas Story, 
in which Miss Virginia Blackwood, Emelie Blackwood, and 
Mr. Murray Wood and Company will appear. Pantomime at 
8.30 (except Wednesdays and Fridays at 7). 





0 PROFESSIONALS and OTHERS VISITING 

AUSTRALIA.—The new Hall of the Melbourne Atheneum 

is, with the exception of the Town Hall, the most commodious 

and the handsomest room in Melbourne ; it seats 1000, and is 

aimirably adapted for Lectures, Concerts, aud similar enter- 

tainments. Fuller particulars may be obtained at the “ Argus” 
Office, 26, Cornhill, London. 





UNER.—Wanted, a good Pianoforte Tuner. 
One who understands regulating and has a knowledge ot 
Harmoniums preferred. A liberal salary will be given to a 
really competent man. Apply Cramer, Woop & Co., 4 and 5, 
Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 





Vout, Bow, and Case, for Sale. Cost £22; 


Y will be sold for £14. Apply Z., Avams & Francis, 
i, Fleet-street, E.C. 









Ms KNOTT, certificated pagel of Sir JULIUS 
41k BENEDICT, receives pupils for the PIANO and 
SINGING at her private residence, 69, New Bond-street, W. 





GLO, F. WEST. Tenth Edition. Post free 12 stamps. 
“Asa class book for elementary teaching in public schools it 
can have few superiors.”—Vide ‘The Daily Telegraph.” 
london: Sole Publishers, Ronert Cocks and Co., New Bur- 
‘ogton-street, Order of all musicsellers. 


() ton Ww on the THEORY of MUSIC. By 


RIP LIGHTLY WITH ME. New Fairy Song. 
Words by Mr. CARPENTER. Music by LUIGI 
GOLFIERT. 38. ; post-free 18 stamps. 
OH! COME AGAIN. New Serenade. Words by REA, 
Music by LUIGL GOLFIERL. 8. ; free by post 18 stamps. 
london: Sole Publishers, Rongat Cocks and Co., New Bur- 
lington-street. Order everywhere, 


ROSE IN HEAVEN. New Song. By 
. FRANZ ABT. No. 1 in F, No. 2 in G, 4s. each, 
“This little gem will haunt the memory of those who hear it 
wg after the song has ceased.”—Vide “Graphic.” Also as 
4 duet for soprano and contralto, 4s. 

london: Sole Publishers, Rosgnt Cocks and Co., New Bur- 
lingion-street. Order everywhere. 









































R. SANTLEY’S CONCERT PARTY.—Fran- 
c cesco Berger’s Trio “‘ EXCELSIOR” is sung at every 
von the Tour. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent- 











ONCERTS, Bazaars, Hebrew Weddings, Read- 
ings, Meetings, and Balls.—The QUEEN’S CONCERT 
OMS, Hanover Square. Early application is invited for 
ye available days, Apply to Mr. Hall.—ROBERT 
KS, Proprietor. 

















DANCE MUSIC 


BY 


KIKO. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE 


SHALLABALA QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 


A good Dancing Set. 
following well-known tunes :-— 


Containing the 


SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, 
PEQUILLO, CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, 
CARIOLE, CHING-A-RANG-CHANG, 

and WAGGA-WAGGA. 





ALSO BY THE 


SAME POPULAR COMPOSER, 


a 
JOLLY FROG’S GALOP - - - 4 0 
JOHN PEEL GALOP - - - - 3 0 
WEDDING RING WALTZ : - 4 0 
ALPINE CLIMBER WALTZ - - 4 0 
ALI BABA QUADRILLES- - : 4 0 
ALI BABA GALOP - - - : 4 0 
ALI BABA WALTZ - : - - 4 0 
ALI BABA POLKA - : . - 4 0 
BASHFUL YOUNG LADY QUAD- 
RILLES - - - . : - 4 0 


BASHFUL YOUNG GENTLEMAN 
QUADRILLES - - - - 40 
LETTY POLKA - - + + -: 8 


° 


PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 





LONDON, W. 








| 


IANOFORTES, ORGANS, HARMONIUMS, 

_ HARPS, VIOLINS, VIOLONCELLOS, and every de- 
scription of Musical Property, Consienments (large or small), 
received at any time and INSERTED in the SALES by 
AUCTION, which are held monthly.—Terms on application to 
the Auctioneers, Messrs. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, 47, 
Leicester-square, London, W.C. 


OOKS, MSS., AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS, PIC- 
TURES, COINS, ANTIQUITIES, BIJOUTERIK, and 
WORKS of ART.—SALES of the foregoing descriptions of 
PROPERTY are constantly held, affording most advantageous 
means for the disposal of a single article or an entire collection. 
The Auction Gallery is one of the largest in Europe, and admi- 
rably adapted for display.—Terms on application to Messrs. 
PUTTICK and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, W.C, 








TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
k Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—- 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 





Just Published. 
E PALADILHE’S NEW PIECES. 
° 





LE CHANT DES FEUILLES, 
Idylle pour Piano, 
4s. 


BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
Barcarolle pour Piano, 
ds. 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 





et 


NEW SONG BY CIRO PINSUTI. 
“WATER LILY'S ANSWER.” 


Post-free for 18 stamps, 


Lampory Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 





N R. JENNINGS (for many years Principal 
| Oboeist Manchester Gentlemen's Concert Society, 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society, Mr. Ha!lé'a Concerts, &c.) begs 
to announce that he has quitted Manchester and taken up his 
permanent residence in Lonien, aud is free to accept engage- 
meats. This announcement is rendered necessary from the fact 
that bis long connection with Liverpool and Manchester has 
for many years prevented his accepting engagements in London, 
—Address, 50, Sharsted-street, Kennington-park, 8, E. 





M R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, Sr. Aveustixg-ROAD, CAMDBN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street, 














A LSLAR SRS PALACE, 
MUSWELL HILL, N. 
A LEXANDRA PALACE OF 
. INDUSTRY. 


ART AND 


T= ALEXANDRA PALACE WILL OPEN 
IN MAY. 


ia FINE ART DEPARTMENT. 
LEXANDRA =} exHierrors’ DEPARTMENT. 
PALACE, BAZAAR DEPARTMENT, 


LEXANDRA PALACE.—Forms of Application 

: be obtained from the M ‘ ‘ 
Plane ef bp nesenapmens of the Building may be seen at the 
Manager’s Office, 


ALEXANDRA PALACE, MUSWELL HILL, N. 








Dp: STOLBERG’S VOICE LORENGR-~ 
For invigorating and enriching the vuice, an 

affections of th throat, has maintained its high character for 
uarter of a century, and the flattering test - ve 
rom Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and mavy of the ne By 
Statesmen, fully establish ite great virtues. Ros) coal r 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable >) p. 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemirts in the Un 











Kingdom. 
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N ENDELSSOHN SCHOLARSHIPS FOUNDA- THE I N Ss L E Y 8 ’ MA GA z IN E : 
TION, In honour of the Memory of FELIX MEN- AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 

DELSSOILN BARTHOLDY, for the Education of Musical PRICE ONE SHILLiyg 

Siudents of both Sexes, at home or abroad, under the control 4 . 


of the manne sexs tata Pen SONG S OF WALES, JD gene DE SEVIGNE, HER COR- 


RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. Sy the 
C.V. Benecke, Esq. (Trustee.) | Joun Huusan, Esq. CUMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 
Professor Sir W. STERNDALE | Henry Lestin, Esq. - a _ SS eS eee 
7 TT, ane. Doe. —o _ = 5 aueae CONSISTING OF A HE LIFE AND TIMES OF AL- 
Riau" guess 4. cn, oe caGEBNON, SYDNEY, Republican, 1632—1083, By 
Cuanies Hair, Esq. Artuur 8. SULLIVAN, Esq. ae y 'TrrITy 7 ALEXA » 2.5.A. 2 vols. 8yo, 
R. Rutiven Pre, Esq. (Trustee), Hon, Treasurer. REPUBLICATION OF PHE COLLECTIONS - ——_ 
Orro Goutiscatipr, Esa Hon. Sete /ARRY (BARD ALAW) AND| [HE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
Bankers—Baxx ov Enouann, Western Branch, Burlington * } y. y: 4 S “ ss 
Gardens, oe > ten tenia ies OF JOMN PAR ( vn a,  —_creee DUMAS. By PERCY F:TZGERALD 
The income from the verted Capital o e Foundation (abou oh qwom x vols. . 
£1500), being inadequate to maintain continuously even one GEORGE THOMSON. 


single Scholar, the present t USICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the 
APPRAL M HALF-CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo, 
is [uae to Musical and other Societies interested in Art and) With the addition of other Melodies that have not | = Last Es 
Faucation, Cathedral Chapters, Professors, and lovers of the me y . 
Musical Art in general, im order to raise the Fund to a2 amount hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. NEXPLORED SYRIA. With a Now 
sufficient to serve the purpose for which it was established, Map of Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the “Hamah 

The following Donations are gratefully acknowledged. Stones,” ie. 2 vole dre. 

First Sunecairtion List, Janvary, 1873, 


Meusbors of the Coth- £ ad. 8. W. Waley, Esq. f % ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. ECOLLEOTIONS. By J. R. 
sssevee 40 0 PLANCHE, 2 vols. 8vo. 


mittee....... If. W. Presscott, Esq. 2 
J.B. Cramer & Co... 21 Hon, R. Leslie Mel- 
Novello, Ewer & Co, vill 















































WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 


7 E. DYNE FENTON, Author of “ Sorties from Gib,” 
PIANO OR HARP. With 20 Illustrations. 1 vol., price 73. 6d. 


das YELLOW FLAG. By EDMUND 


YATES. 3 vols. 


l, 
0 
0 
WO secceeccce se 0 
H. Littleton, Esq.) 10 The Lady Elizabeth 
Lady de Rothschild 10 Adeane ...... 0006 0 
Maroneas Mayer de The ‘ Potteries Tonic 
Rothschild ...... 6 Sol-fa Choir” ia 0 
Messrs. S.&P. Frard 5 Lamborn Cock, Esq. 0 
Signor ard Madame If. C. Shepherd, Esq., 
VY. Lablache ...... 5 5 0 Newcastle ........ 0 
The Matrigal Society, J. Seliemann, Esq, —_ $$ -——_—__—_—--— 
Famdom ......606. & 5 O GU. 5 ceceees 0 
John Mitchell, Esq. 5 5&5 O] Anonymous (per J 


OSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651, 
W. Winter Raffles, Wood, Esqy.)...... 1 0 


Ren , I | 50 0 “= J O H N T H Oo Wi A S By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 3 vols, 
toy, Liverpool... > . 


The Committee's Statement and other information can be had on 4 ’ / 
applicetion from the Hon. Secs., by whom donations will be >9ENCERRD GWALIA W OMAN’S TRIUMPH, By LADY 
received and gratefully acknowledged. (PENCERRD ) HARDY. 8 vols. 
OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT, hin gp iad ti tietteealltieemenati 
ARTHUR 8. SULLIVAN, f “0%: 8¢¢4- 


201, Regent-street, W Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. ‘'T HIS GATES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Feb. Ist, 1872 8 vols. 


GOUNOD’S NEW SONGS. : [WO WORLDS OF FASHION. “By 
= i CALTHORPE STRANGE, 

The following songs have been composed, and the words . tah CaS 
selected by M. GOUNOD, during his voddsase in England. | The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry HE PACE THAT KILLS: a Tale of 
Each song bears his signature. = a oe ie . J. B, z, 

MM. “CH “GOUNOD. has just completed a* set of Twelve and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs the Day. By L. H.E. 3 vols, 


Melodies, accompanied by a Prologue and an Epilogue. | Cramer & Co, have determined to republish them, some of 
These fourteen songs are so many chapters of a musical novel, 


a ae A ’ 
(Hiondina), arranged according to their different meaning, with which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 7 = ~Z Le be - ti hols By = 
titles indicating the chain of events. ; be selected from the rich collection to be fonnd in Thomson’s Author o che Seymour. . 


B ] oO N D | N A and Parry's editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, OT WITHOUT THORNS. By the 
r , Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, thor of “‘She was Young and He was Old,” &c. 8yols 
WORDS BY G. ZAFFIRA. By ae oi Autho g , 
J. A. Walker, Mrs, Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. HE MISADVENTURES OF MR. 
PROLOGUE. The poet shows how he fell in love with | fiunter, R. Lloyd, Mrs. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. ‘ CATLYNE, Q-C.: an Autobiography. By MATTHEW 
Sione dl to soure ri e i ) > NG. ols. 
No. : ' aT pod : ~ ELLA - An = day Boe Ne love, Spencer, &c., &c. ; and the whole work will be under the super- STR 


No 2. (SOTTO UN CAPPELLO ROSA). He meets her in | yjgj 1 Editorship of Mr. Joux Toomas. 
her Sunday dress, and thinks he never saw anybody so _— of INSLEY B ROTHER 8, 


charming 18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
No. 3. (LE LABBRA ELLA COMPOSE), Describes their 
emotion the first time they find themselves together. = 
No. 4. FE STATL ALQUANTO What he first says to her. 
No. 6. (HO MESSO NUOVE CORDE). He rays he will tune 
his mandolin and sing her serenades. 
No. 6. (3E COME SON POETA), The Serenade. 2 , - ow De 
No. 7. (SIAM ITL LALTRO GIORNO), The Betrothal. THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 
No, 8, (EF LE CAMPANE). The Wyo day. 
No. 9. (ELLA E MALATA). She falls iil. 
No. 10. (JER FU MANDATA). She is dead. YOMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 
No. 11. (JER L'MO COMPAGNATA). The Churchyard. A COME REHEN SIN i CO 
No. 12. (HO SEMPRE NEL’ ORECCHIO}. After the funeral 
he always fancies he hears the death-bell tolling. OF 
The EPILOUUE. 


num«: ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 


FOR THEE TO LIVE OR DIF. 4s. 
HEURKUX SERA LE JOUR. 4s. . os ' 
LU PAYS BIEN HEUREUX. 4s, WITHOUT WORDS, 
OW, FAIRESE MAIDEN (Biondina bella’. 4s. i "he 
OW THAT WE TWO WERE MAYING. InDandF. 4a. 


THE SEA HATH S13 PEARLS, In B flat and D flat. 4s. | And-with the addition of all the Traditional and 


DUFF & eruwahk?. 147 OxX¥OaD STREET. Historical facts connected therewith. AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


rere BRINGING THEM 
TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. |qho whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a WITHIN THE BEACH OF ‘wii 
CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the} THE BE ST AND CHEAP 


&e. (90 in all.) By ©. A. JONES, Author of “Saints of | supervision and Editorship of S EW | N G M AC H | N ES 
OL” Ke. In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, 1d. In 
4 Vols, cloth, each 58.; postage, 4}. (Separated.) Also in 


4 thinner Vols., 28. 6d. cach; postage, 8d. IN THE WORLD. 
‘Amongst the Charch stories of lat» years we have not met M 
any that for imple beauty, vartety of life aud poweret clothing J Oo H N T H O A 5 , THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
high teaching in langnage which the young can take in, rivals 4 
this series.”——-Church Work, (PENCERDD GWALIA,) From £4, 10s. 
FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New C . i i ' 
“tion Tale. ‘* fd. ; by Pose . Sd. shesans Ona Iarpist to Her Majesty the Queen. Are Superior to all others of their class 


“A really beautiful story."--Literary Churchman, 
** An excellent tale for boya."—Church Times, 


VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church GROVER AND BAKER, 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s, 2d. — — 


- Neariy all he neavatives age taken directly from the earliest 150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, — 
authorities ; and every det 8 most carefully s:ucied, so aa t J ERPOO 
trausplart the reader into the very atmosphere of the roclety of - ” i, COLQU ET STREET, LIV: 
the time.”—Literury Churchman, LONDON: 


A charming book; should be in every village library,”— : 
Church Review. ARANTEED. 
_ J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,|  #¥#BY mactINa Guuu 
J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACK, EATON SQUARE; axp 4, 
HENRIEITA STREET, COVENT GARDEN 201, REGENT STREET, W. Llustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post {rom 
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Price 4s. each. 
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THE LONE PATH. 





There is a pathway dim and drear, 
Which all must tread alone ; 

Leading to worlds invisible, 
impalpable, unknown. 


The pilgrims on that lonely track 
No more their steps retrace ; 
And thus it is I cannot know 
My darling’s dwelling place. 


It may be in some distant star 
Her spirit is at. rest, 

Or in the gold-tinged clouds we see 
At evening in the west. 


Orin some mystic radiant zone 
Within this world which lies; 

Or hov'ring round her dear ones here, 
Unseen by mortal eyes. 


Oft in the still watch of the night, 
I feel a presence near, 

And listen half the weary day 
For tones I cannot hear. 


Her love, I know, abides with us, 
Where’er her home may be; 

And even in the joy of Heaven 
My darling longs for me. 


I know that on the river's bank 
For me she ever waits, 

To clasp in mine her hand, and guide 
Me to the golden gates. 


And she will wear the face and form 
That once on earth she wore, 

And we shall love as we have loved 
In the sweet time of yore. 


GeorGina FEepERict. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. Frederick Hughes has, we understand, taken 
the Theatre Royal, Cambridge, and will open in 


August next. 





Mr. Edward Saker has made arrangements with 
Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams to appear at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, for twelve nights, 


commencing on Monday next. 





The Liverpool Philharmonie Society gave a con- 
Mdlle. Torriani and Signor 
Del Puente were the solo singers, and were well 


cert on Tuesday last. 


received. Sir J. Benedict conducted as usual. 


Mr. Hallé gives a performance of the ‘ Creation” 
at Manchester this week, with Mdme. Alvysleben, University. wi A ty at B ai 
Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, as principals. ‘Tho | Usiversity, who possesses property at Bray, and is 


lady will make her first appearance in England. 





The Everton and Walton Philharmonie Society | °° Thursday last, 20th inst., when the staple part of 
give a concert at the College Hall, Liverpool, on the performance consisted of Sir R. Stewart's Cantata 
Thursday last, assisted by Miss Galloway (soprano), ** Eve of St. John,” libretto by Dr. J. F. Waller ; the 
Mr. Thornton Wood (bass), and Mr. Streather music is so melodious and so well scored that it 


(harp). Dr. R. W. Crowe was the conductor. 





At the Huddersfield Borough-court, on Thursday, work consists of an overture and seventeen numbers. 
the Magistrates granted a license to Mr: Leblane for The principal soprano part was taken by a young 
the New Theatre Royal. The application had been Indy from the south of Treland, who was most warmly 
refused on the 17th ult., in consequence of the received both in the Cantata and in * Sovra il sen i 
building being used for secular lectures on Sundays. (‘La Sonnambula”), in which she sang like a 





The Birkenhead Musical Society gave a concert ‘‘Home, sweet home" excellently, accompanying 
at the Music Hall, Birkenhead, on Friday last, herself on the pianoforte. ; 
The principals were Miss Galloway, and Messrs. four or five gentlemen assisted in the second part, 

"Mr. A. F, {nd also sustained characters in the “ Eve of St. 


Weston solo violoncello, Mr. Edward Jones con- John.” 


George Barton and Thornton Wood. 


ductor, 


—_—- 


The Potteries Tonic Sol-fa Choirs have given a 
Performance of the “ Messiah” at the Town Hall, 
Burslem. The principals engaged were Mesdames | fortunate for the second meeting of the Royal Albert 
Pauline Rita and Julia Elton, Messrs. Vernon | Choral Society. The Grand Hall was crowded to the 
Mr. C, A, Seymour leader, | véry ceiling, every ticket was disposed of, and the 


Rigby and Brandon. 
tad Mz, Powell conductor. 


Mr. Hallé gives his fifth concert at St. George's 
Hall, Liverpool, this evening (Friday), when Mdme. 
Arabella-Goddard will appear for the last time, 
previous to her visit to Australia. The vocalist is 
Mdme. Alvysleben (soprano), who will make her 
second appearance in England. 





The second ‘‘ Monday” Popular Concert at the 
Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, was given on Wed- 
nesday last week, when Herr Joachim made his 
first appearance this season. The other artists 
were Mdme. Schumann, and MM. Ries, Zerbini, 
and Piatti. Mr. Edward Lloyd was the vocalist. 





The London Gaiety Grand Duchess Opera Bouffe 
Company entered upon Monday evening on the 
second week of their engagement in the Belfast 
Theatre Royal. Since the opening night the andi- 
ences have been large. On both Monday and Tues: 
day the pieces played were ‘ The Grand Duchess,” 

and “ Mariage aux Lanternes.” 





After a more than usually long run the Pantomime 
of “ Blue Beard” will shortly be withdrawn from 
the Theatre Royal, Dublin. its popularity was fully 
deserved, the acting and singing of Miss Agnes 
Markham, Miss Ada Travers and Miss Rignold 
contributing much to its success. The review of 
the Amazonian army of tho ballet and the trans- 
formation scene are really splendid spectacles, the 
music under the able direction of Mr. R. M. Levey 
being particular good. 





The most noticeable representations of English 
opera at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, during th® 
past week were those of Balfe’s ‘* Bohemian Girl’ 
and the English version of ** La Sonnambula,” and 
“Jl Trovatore.” In the former Miss Bessie Emmet 
as drline, made a most favourable impression on 
the audience, Mr. Aynsley Cook was a capital 
Devilshoof and Mr. W. Castle (Thaddeus) sang 
particularly well, as he likewise did as Elvino in 
“La Sonnambula,’” Miss Blanche Cole taking the 
part of Amina in a manner not to be surpassed 
except on the Italian opera stage. Miss Franklein 
sang very well as the Gipsy in ‘“ Trovatore.’ 
Messrs. Gunn and Mr. Cook deserve great credit for 
the excellent style in which these operas are put on 
the stage. The house is crowded to excess every 
night. 





The village of Bray, twelve miles south of Dublin 
‘the Brighton of Ireland,” in addition to its espla 
nade, and headland cliffs, and so forth, possesses 
Philharmonic Socicty with amateur chorus and 
soloists, with the band chiefly formed of the best 
Dublin artists. Band and chorus muster some 
sixty or more executants; the conductor is Sir 
Robert Stewart, the Professor of Music in the Irish 


we believe a Town Commissioner or something of 
the sort. This Philharmonic Society gave a concert 


seems strange it has not been produced in London, 
where it would be certain to make its way. The 


thorough artist ; in obedience to a recall she sang 


Two other ladies and 








CONCERTS. 


The seasonable change in the weather proved most 





——_——_ 


not unlike the “Grand Country Festival.” His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, the Princess of 
Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, and a distinguished 
suite occupied the Royal boxes and the grand tier 
was well filled. The performance of the evening 
was the Messiah” of Handel—the proper follower 
to that of Sebastian Bach. It is now some years 
since the traditional mode of renderirig this 
oratorio—preserved by its annual performance 
for the benefit of the Musicians’ Charity—was 
destroyed by ao professed new reading by Sir 
Michael Costa, and Mr. Barnby follows in the foot- 
steps of the * great maestro” at Drury Lane. The 
new reading reduces the symbols of the baton to a 
few distinguishing marks, and makes all easy work 
to band and chorus. The life of the music is pre- 
served although the weight of band and chorus is 
somewhat attenuated. The oratorio as a whole went 
with great spirit, and the Royal party remained to 
the very end, The soprano songs were undertaken 
by Miss Edith Wynne and Miss Emily Spiller, Maile. 
Patey was the contralto, and Mr. Lloyd supplied 
the place of Mr. Sims Reeves, Siz. Foli was the basa, 
and very much improved is he in his singing of tho 
Handelian melodies. Indeed all the solo singers 
acquitted themselves much to the satisfaction of the 
audience. The choruses—all examples of the acute 
perception of their composer indicating his profound 
knowledge of his art, and not less his keen perception 
of human nature—were given with great spirit, and 
the Choral Society promises to prove an important 
addition to the harmony troops of the metropolis. 
Mr. Barnby conducted, and Dr. Stainer was at the 
organ. Dr. Stainer made a new feature of the organ 
by the propriety of his accompaniment and his skilfi 1 
mode of manipulating his instrument. He played 
well and is a fine pedalist. Between the acts 
Dr. Stainer gave the audience a Toccata in place of 
the usual ‘ fanfare” of noise and no music, and as 
the composition was good and the playing excellent, 
the change proved grateful, and one we hope to hear 
adopted for the future. The rising of the audience 
at the * Hallelujah Chorus” is always a grand sight, 
and on this occasion the crowded state of the room 
made it in every way affecting. To hearthe “ Halle- 
lujah Chorus” foreigners must come to England, and 
nowhere better will they hear it than in the magnili- 
cent Hall at South Kensington. Tho performance 
was not over until a late hour, 


The “ Pastoral Symphony" was the great attr: c- 
tion at the last concert of the Crystal Palace series. 
What otherwise served to divert the audience may 
be gathered from the annexed program :— 


Overture, “ Andromeda” ..., . Honry Gadsby. 





Cantata, “* Adelaide” ........ ..+ Beethoven, 
Barcarola, ovine cb: bbade éhgle cane’ . Fiori. 
Aria, “ Sorgeto, e in si bel Giorno” (* Maometto 

A? ahd Tibideonsntddhvchai\dvasdsheeeeess Rossini, 
Symphony, No, 6, in F (* Pastoralo”) . . Beethoven, 
Liebe alied | from “ Die w yer Wagner. 
Cavatina, * Regmava nel Silenzio” (“ Lucia”) Donizott! 
Scherzo from the St tag: MUGS va deGedeecteds Mendels ohn, 
he OP EFL rrr ea Boyce, 
Overture, *‘ William Tell” .......ccccecccees Rossinl. 


Mr. Gadsby’s overture is a light and pleasing com- 
position, not without grace, and well worthy an 
introduction to the public. It has two movements, 
a larghetto and an allegro—the first delicate and 
agreeable, the second bristling and lively. At tho 
conclusion Mr. Gadsby was calledand congratulated. 
Of Beethoven's great work we need only chronicle 
the entire success, both as regards execution and 
reception. Herr Franz Diener, Signor Foli and 
Malle. Risarelli were the singers. The first sang 
“ Adelaide” rather tamely, and made little effect 
in the Wagnerian Love-song. Mdlle. Risarelli 
shows promise, but is given to force her voice: 
nevertheless she did fairly in the scena from 
‘+ Lucia ;’’ the composition of Fiori’s not counting 
for much. That Signor Foli sang magnificently 
need hardly be recorded: in the “ Hearts of Oak" 
he was encored. Mr. Manns was as efficient as ever 
at the conductor's desk, and Herr Dannreuther taste- 
fully accompanied the songs. 


The last Monday Popular Concert was well at 
tended in spite of most adverse weather — snow 
falling, and the pavements a snare of ice caused by 
the arrest of the thaw. Mendelssolin’s quintet in 
A major, given for the sixth time at these concerts, 











surroundings ef the Royal Albert exhibited a scone 


opened the performance and once more charmed the 
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t listeners by the light fanciful elegance of the scherzo. | of the Fulham villa, the breaking through the par-| Comic in a lavish manner and under favourable 
be ; A1 ovelly was the G major quartet by Haydn, Op. | tition wall, and the ghastly interest attaching to tho| auspices. The audience repeatedly manifested their 
tt ! 17, No, 5—one of the cighty-three stringed compo-} mute Hester Detheridge, are got rid of. The result | satisfaction; some of the songs were encored twice 
: 4: sitions, and equal to any of them in beauty and] is a decided gain. We need not tell the story over | over, and at the conclusion all concerned, ineluding 
| spirit. Of all the movements the adagio pleased | again of ‘Man and Wife:” it will suflice to note} Mr. Farnie the author, were summoned, Tho 
t most, and an attempt was made to encore it. Herr); the mapping out of the action. Four acts com- libretto is an arrangement of one of Offenbach’s 
1. Joachim led, and MM. Ries, Straus, and Piatti sup-| prise the history: Act I, on the croquét lawn | earlier operas, ‘‘ Un Roman comique,” and the music 
ie ported, while for the quintet the services of M. Zerbini | at Windygates, shows the flight of Anne Sil-| has been selected from all and sundry of the com. 
ay were added. Mdme. Schumann appeared as the|vester; Act II. gives us the scene at the country | poser, and deftly dovetailed into the present story, 
pianist and was warmly received. She gave as her|inn, Craig Fernie, and the situation which makes |It is not very easy to follow the shifting of tho 
} svlo Schubert's Fantasia Sonata in G major, and] Arnold Brinkworth appear in the light of Anne’s| intrigue, but from what we can make out, the 
| joined Herr Joachim in Beethoven's duo in D.|husband; Act IIL, in the library at Windy- | daughter of the Grand Provost of Paris, named the 
i rhe excellence of both perfermances was manifest | gates, reveals Geoffrey's treachery in fixing the | Belle Adrienne, has eloped with a young lover who is 
} A Russian lady, Mdme. Lavrowska, made her début | marriage on his friend Arnold; and Act IV.|‘ wanted” by the City watch for an act of violence; 
i} as a yoealist and obtained an enviable success. | takes place in Sir Patrick's picture gallery, showing | and the young pair to avoid pursuit enter a company 
| She possesses @ good voice and refined style, and | the miseries which followed this involuntary scrape, | of strolling players and take to the boards. Be. 
} showed considerable taste and sympathy in Beet-|and ending with the family council in which it is | trothed to Adrienne by her father's will is a certain 
i) hoven’s aria “In questa tomba,” Handel's ‘* Tutta | satisfactorily proved that Anne is Geoffery’s wife| Baron de Trente-Sept Tourelles, who aids in tho 
hay raccolta ancor,”’ and a seena by Glinka the Russian | after all, In the intensity of his rage, Geoffery | pursuit, and also enlists with the actors, though his 
i composer. In each she enjoyed a most favourable | starts up and bids her ‘‘come home,” intending to|reasons are vague. Arrested in this disguise by 
1 reception. wreak his vengeance as husband may on wife. But| mistake, he is conveyed to the Grand Provost's 
1 The first concert this season of the Schubert | the excitement is too much for him; he drops into a| chateau, where wedding festivities are proceeding, 
we Sociaty, took place on Wednesday, 19th of February. | chair ; the muscular system trained at the expense! The Grand Provost has however no daughter to 
; The concert opened with Schubert's grand trio, Op. | of the vital organisation ends by the whole breaking | marry, and does not know where the Baron is, but 
} 100, exceedingly well played by Malle. Zellner,|down and leaving him a helpless paralytic. Then|as somebody must be married or the guests will 
; Iferr Mayrhofer, and Herr Schuberth. Maile, | his ill-used wife nobly devotes herself to caring for | know there is a skeleton in the cupboard, he orders 
| Schulz sang “Der Neugi rige,” and a “ Heider- | him, and the curtain falls on this picture of Anne’s!in a counterfeit bride and bridegroom from among 
ceslein,” b “ Die Post,” and was well received, Miss | forgiveness. It will thus be seen that the play has|the players. The prisoner and the tragedy queen 
Kinnear sang ‘Der Wanderer.’ Herr Schuberth | abundance of interest, and that the hyper-melo-|are mated and passed off as the original couple, 
| played “Ave Maria” with his usual ability. The dramatic elements have not been allowed to mar it.|much to the Baron’s disgust. Im the end the 
second part was miscellaneous, Mdlle. Zellner per- | It is chiefly however, in the mounting and acting | fugitive pair are discovered in the players’ company 
formed a solo, as did also Herr Mayrhofer on the | that the strength of ‘* Man and Wife” lies. Played | during the performance of a mock tragedy for tho f 
violin, ‘Le Streyhe.” Mr. Sanders was much ap- | less perfectly, the general tone of the piece would | announcement of the guests. The chief humour of 
° plauded for his two songs. Mdlle. Schulz sang|jar. But from first to last the smoothness of|this story rests on Mr. G. Honey, the finicking ] 
* Ode to the sea,” and “The Nightingale.’ Miss | the presentation is unexceptionable. Where | Baron, and on Mr. Odell, the manager of the ] 
Kinnear sang anew song by Mdme. Habicht, ‘ Bitterly | Mr. Bancroft himself, who may be supposed | travelling troupe. The first gentleman brings to f 
) cold,” and “ Nazareth.”  Bleve Sohuberth played a|to have the pick of the characters, contents him-|bear all those resources which in him make up I 
solo of his own composition, and Chopin’s Grande | self with a subsidiary part, that of the Doctor| aconsummate artist. Alike in singing, in acting, in 0 
Polonaise with Malle. Zellner, and was rewarded by | who warns Geoffrey of the ill effects of his | dress, in demeanour, whatever be the mood he has n 
. hearty applause. The concert was eminently sue-|training—which part Mr. Bancroft fills with as | to illustrate or the message he has to deliver, he is 
cessful, the rooms being crowded by a fashionable | much serupulous care of make-up and demeanour | facile princeps, and such a gain to opera bouffe as y 
: audience. We understand that the same program | as if it were the chief role of the piece—an example | Mr. Hingston’s theatre may well be proud of. cl 
i will be repeated in an extra concert owing to | is set of devotion to the dramatic vocation such as | We need only instance the ballad ‘‘Love’s Grammar” tl 
; numerous persons not being able to obtain tickets. | we have been taught to believe was only possible in | and the rondo “An Actor’s Life’ as evidence that tl 
| The second concert devoted to Spohr’s compositions | France. So with Mrs. Bancroft’s Blanche, which | Mr. Honey has neither lost his old vocal power nor It 
will take on Wednesday, 2nd April next. is a slight part in point of abstract importance, but | forgotten how to put it to the best use. The latter 01 
+ } A successful selection, if it embraced no absolute | Which she embellishes with a nameless charm, | song deserves the compliment which it receives of a ve 
}' novelties, was that of the British Orchestral Society's |80 that the stage brightens whenever Blanche | double bis. At the opposite pole to the gaily-dight C 
i sixth concert whieh terminated the season. The|®ppears. So also, in their degrees, with the lawyer, | and perturbed Baron is the shifty Croquignole, the as 
- exeellence of the band was demonstrated in the | Played by Mr. Collette, and the Scoteh landlady, | manager in difficulties. Now plunged into abysses 
: f “ Midsummer Night's Dream” overture, the “ Guil- | Played by Miss Lee: minor personages both, but so} of gloom as an empty treasury and a company in th 
' , laume Tell” overture, aud Mozart's symphony in | @dmirably rendered asto contibute their quota to the | the revolt confront him—anon raised to sunny heights ha 
: } G minor. Mendelssolin’s pianoforte concerto in D general harmony. Of the more prominent cha- of hope, as some engagement or somebody to be ab 
; | minor was played by Mr. J. F. Barnett with that | racters Mr. Coghlan’s Geoffrey Delamayn is one of | imposed upon comes in sight—Mr. Odell presents va 
composer's usual skill and address; and Mr. | the most forcible and realistic bits of acting which |the managerial Micawber with great unction and cal 
iH Lavarus contributed a movement from a concerto |the stage has recently shown. He is the strong, | effect. It was an amusingly extravagant piece of of 
| for clarinet and orebestra by Miss Alice Mary Smith | % lentless animal type of human being to the life, acting —exaggerated, as some cavillers whispered, but co 
i) a decidedly clever work. The vocalists were | preserving the brutality of the character, however, | then exaggeration is proper and suitable in such ins 
4 Mesdames Florence Lancia, Patey, Messrs. Santley | from being absolutely offensive to the audience—|a play. The loving and fugitive couple are enacted vio 
tl and A. Howalls. : “|e danger it might easily have incurred. Anne | by Mdlles. Rose Bell and Clary, whose English is cel 
An evening concert was held at St. James's Hall, | Silvester, whose false step before the opening of | indistinguishable but whose appearance and singing bas 
on Tuceday, for the benefit of the Normal College | the play, has somewhat weakened our sympathies, | are much in their favour. A duo-serenade in the dri 
and Academy of Music for the Blind, under dis-|is very touchingly and attractively acted by Miss | first act was admirably given by these ladies. But sin 
J tincuished patronage. The vocalists were Mdlle.| Lydia Foote: indeed the Anne of the stage is} the cream of the singing was that of Miss Laverne, ent 
} Nita Gaetano, Miss Jessie Royd, Mdme. Demeric{a much more agreeable subject than the Anne of| whose clear fresh voice, liveliness and sense of con 
Ht Lablache, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. C. W. Locke (the |the novel. Mr. Dewar makes an excellent Bishop-| humour made the very most of slight part and an 
: blind tenor), Mr. Felix Bury, M. Noyer. and Mr. | riggs, silly and palavering, pawky and crafty, with| gained encore after encore. Mr. David Fisher ing 
Pope. TPianoforte, Mdme. Noyer; Harp, Herr | that large stock of self-esteem which his class of played the provost, Miss Carlyle made a good point ene 
Oberthur ; organ and violin-piano, M. Noyer: and|Scotchmen possess. Mr. Dewar, we believe, is a]in the tragedy-queen, and in the incidental playa of i 
flute, Mr. John Radcliffe. There was a good and | Scot by birth, so that his accent is naturally perfect. |man with a profoundly deep voice, Mr. Clifford, Con 
j varied program, and a numerous and fashionable | To the bulk of the audience we fear Bishopriggs was | made everybody laugh with the awful gruffness of his forn 
audience, and no doubt a considerable addition to | occasionally a bore, for his soliloquies are long and | responses. The scenery is very elegant: 4 view of T 
the funds of the charity will result. his humour intrusive, added to which Scotch is an | old Paris with Notre Dame in the distance and a nun 
alien tongue; but to the travelled section at least | courtyard of a roadside inn with gallery running beer 
: “gt the impersonation was wholly amusing. Mrs. Leigh round, may particularly be cited; and it must bo As} 
sSnatees. Murray as Lady Lundie and Mr. Hare as Sir Patrick | added that the costumes are in bright keeping with grea 
The manipulation of the story of “Man and Wife” | are provided with parts which fall in with their the prettiness of the scenery and the bustle of the = 
j for the stage—if indeed the play did not precede the | natural style of acting, and which therefore neither eee . in ; 
1) novel in point of time—has been judiciously per- | advance nor lessen their reputation. Mr. Herbert's} A condensed version of the French play of “La 
i formed by Mr. Wilkie Collins. The sensational | Arnold was perhaps the least robust of the characters. Malaria,” by the Marquis de Billary, was produced base 
incidents found in the closing chapters of the book ; The mounting of the piece is in accord with the tra on Monday at the Olympic, under the title of “ Pw a 
are omitted from the dramatic version produced at | ditions of the Prince of Wales's Theatre, and is as | to the Test.” The original is a tragic drama, the 
| the Prince of Wales’s on Saturday last; and the | unstinted as the pains are unconsidered in bestow. present version a one-act piece by Dr. Westland pr 
death of Geoffrey Delamayn occurs in the picture- | ing upon the play the best and smoothest acting | Marston. The chief personage herein is a devoted se 
gallery of Sir Patrick Lundic’s, immediately after | possible. wife, who submits to death at the hands of her ius 
the decision which makes him and Anne Silvester} On Monday the new opera bouffe entitled “ The husband rather than confess the name of a former a 
‘onan and wife.” Thus all the murderous business | Bohemians” was produced at the Strand Opera lover, though she might purchase the antidote se 
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the poison administered by divulging his name. 
The drama is gloomy and oppressive; the ven- 
ceance, as Well as the constancy, in excess of all 
natural motives. Supposing the Countess had told 
her lover's name, nothing worse could have happened 
than a duel between the men, whereas she meets 
certain death by her refusal. Miss Ada Cavendish 
represents the enduring wife with more grace and 
tenderness than tragic effect; and Mr. W. Rignold 
is the incensed husband. The subject is not 
pleasing, and the movement of the drama, though 
dignified, produces a sense of depression which is 
yelieved by the fall of the curtain. The “ Serious 
Fanily,” which follows, happily replaces the gloom 
with liveliness and comedy spirit. 

Our notice of ‘* Robert Rabagas,”’ produced at the 
St. James’s, we must reserve till next week. 








THE FIRST BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 


[Abridged from the Birmingham Morning News. } 

It is now one hundred and five years since the 
first gathering of this kind was held in Birmingham. 
Since 1768, the population has risen from under 
40,000 souls to over 343,000 and the local music 
meetings have advanced no less rapidly in import- 
ance. And, for the Benefit of this Public Charity, 
on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th of September, 1768 “Il Penseroso,” &c., 
“ Alexander's Feast,” and the ‘ Messiah” were 
performed. ‘Il Penseroso,” and ‘ Alexand®r’s 
Feast” at the theatre in King Street in the evening; 
and on Thursday morning, in. St. Philip’s Church, 
Handel's Te Deum and Jubilate, the Coronation and 
other Anthems, and the “ Messiah on Friday 
morning at the same place. 

The committee of management engaged the best 
vocal and instrumental performers, at least they se- 
cured the services of artists able to effectually execute 
the music set down in the program. To have allotted 
the principal vocal parts in Handel’s oratorios to 
Italian opera singers would have been very injudici- 
ous. The music was such as required English 
vocalists for its interpretation, and the Festival 
Committee wisely engaged none but English vocalists 
as principals. 

The result of somewhat extended inquiries as to 
the magnitude of the orchestra at the first Birming- 
ham Festival is that the performers numbered 
about seventy. The precise proportions of the 
various departments is uncertain, but, basing our 
calculations upon what is known of the orchestras 
of the period, we may suppose that the chorus 
comprised about forty vocalists, and that in the 
instrumental band there would be probably six first 
Violins, four second violins, two violas, two violon- 
cellos, two double basses, one flute, two oboes, one 
bassoon, two horns, two trumpets, and a pair of 
drums, To these must be added the four principal 
singers and the organist. The instruments 
enumerated would form what may be called a 
complete Handelian orchestra, the band being such 
an one as would be required for an effective render- 
ing of the works of Handel, and, with the 
exception of the trombone, comprising every species 
of instrument used at the great Westminster Abbey 
Commemoration in 1784, when the number of per- 
formers was five-hundred and twenty-five. 

The names of the principal singers, and of a 
number of the principal instrumentalists, have 
been preserved. ‘The first soprano was Mrs. Pinto. 
As Miss Brent she had before her marriage made a 
great reputation. She was born about 1715, and 
be¢ame a pupil of Dr. Arne, making some of her 
earliest essays in that composer's operas. Dibdin, 
in his History of the Stage, says, “ Mrs. Pinto, 
Possessing an excellent voice, and being under a 
master, the great characteristies of whose musical 
abilities were natural ease and unaffected simplicity, 
was & most valuable singer. Her power was 
resistless, her neatness was truly interesting, and 
her variety was incessant. Though she owed a great 
deal to nature, she owed a great deal to Arne, 
Without whose careful hand her singing might, 
Perhaps, have been too luxuriant,” Mrs, Pinto 
Ftained her yooal powers for long period. When 





nearly seventy she sang ‘* Sweet Echo,” in ‘‘ Comus,” 
at Covent Garden. 

The principal tenor singer at this Festival was 
Charles Norris, who was born at Salisbury in 1740, 
When a boy he was a chorister at the Cathedral of 
that city, and his beautiful voice and fine style 
attracted the notice of some patrons of art, who 
induced him to study for the stage. He left the 
theatre to become an oratorio and concert singer ; 
settled in Oxford, took the degree of bachelor of 
music, and was appointed organist of St. John’s 
College. At the great Commemoration of Handel, 
in 1784, he‘was one of the principal tenor singers, 
and Burney speaks in high terms of his pathetic 
delivery. His last efforts in public were at the 
Commemoration of 1790, and at the Birmingham 
Festival of the same year. He died, ten days after 
his last appearance in public, at Imley Hall, the 
seat of Lord Dudley and Ward. Norris was a good 
musician. He left some fine anthems, glees, 
and songs, and also some examples of instrumental 
music. 

Very little can be said about the other two 
principal singers at the Festival of 1768. Mr. 
Matthews resided at Oxford, and his name appears 
in the list of the principal basses for the Com- 
memoration of Handel, in 1784. He continued to 
sing secondary parts at the Birmingham Festivals 
until 1790. Mr. Price’s name is to be found in the 
lists of principals at some of the annual meetings of 
the Three Choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and 
Gloucester. 

The leader of the instrumental band was Thomas 
Pinto, the husband of the principal soprano already 
noticed. He was born in England, of Italian 
parents, and, when a boy, was a remarkably clever 
player on the violin, being frequently employed as 
the leader of large bands. He was a careless per- 
former, and used to boast that he could play difficult 
solos better at sight than after practice, for if the 
music was quite strange, he could not be looking 
about him instead of looking at his copy. He was for 
some time deputy leader under Giardini, at the King’s 
Theatre, and afterwards leader at Drury Lane. He 
died in Ireland in 1773. Another of the principal 
violinists was John James Lotes, musician to the 
Duke of Marlborough at Blenheim, and the composer 
of a number of pieces for the violin. He died in 
1777. 

The conductor was Mr. Capel Bond, of Coventry. 
His duties were, according to the custom of the 
period, to play the organ at the morning perform- 
ances. 
devolved upon the leader of the band. Mr. Bond 
resided at Coventry, and was appointed organist of 
St. Michael’s Church, in that city, in 1750, and also 
of the Church of the Holy Trinity in 1752. He 
died in 1790. Soon after his first appointment at 
Coventry he commenced a series of oratorio perform- 
ances in Birmingham, and it is probable that this 
induced the managers of the Festival to engage him 
as their conductor. The various performances took 
place as announced; and in addition after each of 
the evening performances a ball was held at Mrs. 
Sawyer’s, in the Square. 

It is observable of the program of music performed 
at the first Birmingham Festival that it was almost 
all selected from the works of Handel; an Anthem 
by Boyce, and instrumental pieces by Mr. Bond and 
Mr. Pinto, being the only exceptions. 
there was very little music available for concerts on 
a large scale, and when scores were procurable, 
the whole of the parts had to \be written out for 
the performers. ‘That the oratorios written by 
Englishmen—Greene, Arne, Stanley, Worgan, and 
Arnold—were generally unworthy of a place along 
with the works of the mighty master who produced 
“The Messiah,” “Israel in Egypt,” ‘‘ Judas,” and 
‘* Samson,” is pretty well proved by the fact of their 
having fallen into oblivion. There were a few 
cantatas, such as Galliard’s ‘‘ Hymn of Adam and 
Eve,” which for some years were regarded with 
favour, but of all the compositions of the périod for 
the concert-room, Handel's alone are now esteemed, 
The introduction between the acts of a concert of 
an instrumental concerto demands a slight notice. 
The custom was an old one, When Handel, in 





The real labour of directing the music | 


At the time 





1739, gave “ Alevander’s Feast,” at the Crown and 
Anchor, for the benetit of the fund for the support 
of decayed musicians, “a new concerto, composed 
by Mr. Handel on purpose for the occasion,” was 
announced; and in the advertisements of his 
Lenten oratorios, ** new concertos for the organ and 
other instruments 


are frequently mentioned. 

The first Birmingham Festival was a great 
success. The tickets of admission were five shillings 
each, and the receipts, together with donations 
given at the church doors on Thursday morning, 
amounted to £800, . The expenses were £501; so 
that a net profit of £209 was made for tho 
Hospital. 





MR. KUHE'S FESTIVAL. 





The Festival for which Brighton is indebted to 
Mr. Kuhe has closed this year with a much more 
satisfactory result in the artistic sense than in the 
pecuniary sense. The last concert of the Festival, 
extra to the subscription, was set apart for Mr. 
Kuhe’s benefit, and it was expected that this would 
have equalled in point of attendance the “ Elijah” 
performance on Saturday afternoon. The weather, 
however, set in badon Sunday and continued most in- 
clement and very cold during Monday. No doubt the 
attendance was considerably affected thereby; and 
in the result though there was what may be fairly 
termed a full room, there were gaps in the stalls 
and reserved seats which one would wish to have 
seen filled up. The outer circle was crowded, so was 
also the area. The work chosen for performance was 
Handel's ‘Judas Maccabeus.” The solo vocalists 
were Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. 
George Perren, and Mr. Santley, On coming for- 
ward to conduct the work, Mr, Kuhe received a very 
hearty greeting and was kept for some little while 
bowing his acknowledgments. His conducting of 
the work again increased the respect of his audience 
for his scholarship and artistic discernment, and 
undoubtedly conduced in a great degree to the 
success of the performance. The Festival concluded 
with a performance of the National Anthem, as 
| chorally and orchestrally arranged by Sir Michael 
| Costa. Mr. Kuhe was then called forward by name 
| and received a thorough ovation from the audience ; 
the same tribute being paid in a lesser degree to 
Mr. Kingsbury and Mr. QR. Taylor. 

After the concert, Mr. Kuhe entertained Mr, 
Kingsbury, the members of the orchestra, the 
| officers of the Brighton Sacred Harmonic Society, 
and others connected with the Festival at Mutton’s 
; Hotel. In the course of his speech in answer to his 
|health being drunk, Mr. Kuhe alluded to the 
| financial aspect of the musical festivals. Review- 
ing what had been done during the past five years, 
and reminding his hearers that he commenced with 
a series of general concerts in the West Street 
Hall,—he said the result was, that he then did not 
lose any money at all. Having determined to go to 
the Dome, he engaged eminent singers, and the 
result was a great loss in the second year—a loss of 
£800. Though he lost money, as he had said, he 
determined to go on. Last year, it was a most 
splendid result. After paying his expenses, he had 
nearly the sum of £300 in pocket. ‘This year, there 
had been no falling off in the receipts. He could not 
speak exactly as to the result, for he did not know 
what his local expenses would be; but he did know 
that on Saturday he was about £200 out of pocket. 
The performance of * Elijah” was a turning point in 
| the Festival ; and speaking now roughly, he should 
| say that although he was not a great gainer, he was 
| certainly very little if anything out of pocket. 
He could see no reason to bring him to think that 
the income of the Festival would be increased; and 
he was sure his expenses would not decrease. There 
was a chance that he might be very much out of 
pocket; there was only the probability that he would 
clear his expenses. Till that morning, he was deter- 
mined not to reyeat the Festival; and after he hat 
' driven there with his daughter, the latter had called 
‘him from the room in order to hear him promise 
!that he would announce to-night a repetition of the 
| Festival next year. ‘There would be no falling off 
in the artistic features gf next year’s Festival, 
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Several new great works would be performed under | John Francis Waller, the custom was alluded to in 


the conduetorship of some of the composers who had | 
already come down to Brighton. The Festival would 
begin on the 10th and finish on the 23rd of 
l’ebruary. 





SIR ROBERT STEWART'S LECTURBS. 





On last Saturday Sir Robert Stewart delivered the 
fifth lecture of the present series. Tbe Examination 
ffall was again crowded to the doors. He said that | 





the lines :— 


‘* Who smites the gate with thund’ring hammer, 
And blows the portal horn?” 
In the “Faery Queene” of Spenser, and other 
romances, castles of enchantment vanish at the 
blowing of ahorn. They would all recall the won- 
ders performed by the magic horn in Weber's 
“‘ Oberon,” an opera book founded upon the old 
black-letter romance of “ Sir Huon of Bordeaux ;” 
nay, in that delight of every one’s youth, “Jack the 
Giant Killer,” was not the giant summoned to meet 


mong musical antiquaries a considerable diversity | his destruction by the loud blast of the hero’s horn ? 


of opinion prevailed as to the exact nature of several | 


The second instrument of ancient Irish times was 


instruments formerly in use in Western Europe. | the Buinne (which Mr. Walker, in his ‘‘ Memoirs of 


One writer, perhaps, describing as a drum what | the Bards,” calls Iseann). 
inother said was a bag-pipe, whilst a third was | trumpet (buccina). 


This was a kind of 
We find the horn-players and 


equally certain it must have been some instrument | trumpeters were regularly assigned adjoining posi- 


played with the bow. 


This, it was very likely,| tions in the banqueting hall at Tara. 


A third 


happened from the fact that whenever a musical | instrnment was the “corn,” of which the Royal 


instrument fell into disuse its name was applied to 
another of later invention, perhaps quite different 
in construction, or even in principle. Thus the word 
psalterium of the middle ages, which was generally 
audmitted to have been a kind of harp, had in process 
of time been transferred to a dulcimer, or framed 
instrument, played with a plectrum. Thus, too, the 
German word jlugel, (signifying the wing of a bird), 
applied formerly to the harpsichord, was now used to 
express a grand piano; yet, the manner of producing 
the tone is quite different in the two instruments. 
And so the timpanon, an antiquated Italian stringed 
instrument, is most dissimilar to that which is styled 
timpano in our own orchestral scores—viz., the 
drum; again we generally understand by the term 
‘‘eymbal,” a clashing brazen instrument, intended 
chiefly to produce warlike effects; but the Italians 
sometimes call a tambourine cymbalo; and apply 
the word also in its various forms of clavicembalo, 
yravicymbalum, &c., to the harpsichord, claviers and 
other keyed instruments of the pianoforte class. 
Another fertile source of confusion was the fanciful 
custom once so general, of making both wind and 
stringed instruments in sets, in order to correspond 
with the different class of voices. Thus there at one 
time were four sets of flutes, of various dimensions, 
and most families of our ancestors possessed a “‘ chest 
of viols.” Of these there were generally four, but 
sometimes five or even six. A very interesting 
collection of these instruments had been brought to- 
gether at the South Kensington Musenm. Of many 
ancient Irish musical instruments no specimens were 
found existing, except such as were now and then 
dug up from their concealment in the -bosom of the 
earth—bearing witness to the former high cultiva- 
tion of the art of music in Ireland. The late Mr. 
O'Curry, who had earned the undying gratitude of all 
who loved Ireland, her arts and antiquities, was 
enabled to refer to about twenty of them—among the 
chief of which the following might be enumerated. 
The horn, called Benn-Buabhill (pronounced Ben- 
buffal), and derived from two words signifying re- 
spectively ‘a horn” and “a wild ox" or “ buffalo.” 
‘This was a real horn, and must be distinguished from 
a drinking horn, such as that called the ‘* Kavanagh- 
horn"? and preserved in the University Museum, 
which Sir Robert Stewart recommended his hearers 
to enter and examine for themselves as they were 
passing out of the College courts. The ‘ Kavanagh- 
horn" was of ivory, with a date and inscription. It 
was mounted with gilt brass, and had sixteen sides. 
Ilorns like this were not only used for drinking, but 
as pledges for transferring inheritances; and indeed, 
not only horns were so used, but a helmet, a sword, 
a spur, or even an arrow had been thus passed from 
hand to hand, from generation to generation. Thus 
was used the ivory horn of Ulphus, who by it had 
transferred valuable estates to York Cathedral; so 
were held some lands by the English College of 
Corpus Christi; so also did the Irish Butlers (the 
Ormonde family) acquire their estates so far back as 
4.D. 1177. But to return from horns of pledge, or 
for quafling, to the horn for musical purposes, The 
latter instrument was widely known, one being gene- 
rally suspended at each castle gate to summon those 
within, like the gate bells of our own time, In a 
poem by his (Sir Robert Stewart's) talented friend, 


Irish Academy Museum possesses some fine 
examples; this was a very large curved tube, pro- 
ducing sounds of great power. The ‘stoc,’”’ a fourth 
instrument, might be described as a smaller and 
shriller trumpet. A fifth, the ‘‘sturgan,” resembled 
the latter. Sir Robert Stewart remarked upon the 
singular fact that no straight pipe, nothing like an 
oboe or clarinet, had hitherto been discovered in 
Ireland: they were all more or less curved. Some 
of these curved horns of which they could see 
examples in the museum as they passed through the 
gate, were remarkable for the embouchure being 
placed at the side. These had been deemed peculiar 
to this island, but erroneously. The Ashantee 
trumpet, of which examples exist at Kensington, 
formed from an entire tusk of the elephant, and 
described as producing a very powerful tone, was 
blown by the natives at the side, and possessed the 
embouchure in precisely a similar way. Singular to 
say, the ancient Irish employed one instrument 
which had been in modern times introduced into 
the British army from Turkey, viz., what was 
popularly known in the bands as the ‘‘jingling 
Johnny.” A pole, from the top of which belis were 
suspended, and which was further decorated with 
horse-tails and litttle brazen crescents. This 
Turkish crescent differed but little from the 
‘* musical branch” of ancient Ireland, which, how- 
ever, did not seem to have been used for warlike 
purposes, but rather to arrest attention—to com- 
mand silence among noisy or intemperate assem- 
blages. There seemed to have been some reference 
to this as ‘‘ the chain of silence” alluded to by Moore 
in the notes of one of the Irish melodies, where 
the bards are described as having shaken the chain 
of silence and flung themselves among the ranks. 
The ‘“crotals” found here, and long deemed to be 
ancient musical instruments, were, in truth, only 
sheep-bells of the eighteenth century. The Irish 
bell was called “ clothra,’’ and not “ crotal,’’ and 
wes that of the Brehon Laws, where we find it 
ordered to be placed as a warning upon the neck of 
a snarling dog or around a valuable cow's neck (as a 
means of preventing distraint.or seizure for debt), 
and also upon horses’ bridles in processions—fifty 
horses were recorded as being decorated in this 
manner with ‘“clothras” upon one occasion. Like 
the ancient Italian instrument, the Irish “ tympan” 
was by no means a drum—although in Walker, 
and also in Bunting’s book of 1809, had been 
published elaborate engravings of tympans as drums. 
It was proved by O’Curry’s exhaustive researches 
to have been astringed instrument, and to have been 
also played with a bow. The Irish antiquary just 
alluded to most probably knew nothing about the 
“timpanon”’ or bowed instrument of ancient Italy, 
for he has not alluded to any such use of the word 
elsewhere. Sir Robert Stewart now proceeded to 
enumerate the various descriptions or styles of 
music alluded to in Irish MSS., such as the aidbsi : 
a sort of uyion of all voices, a vocal tutti, as it were; 
ihis was called cepoc in Scotland. The certan, 
which was some chirping sound produced by 
female singers. The dordfiansa, alluded to as 
having prevailed among Fenjan warriors; this was 
a sort of warlike song, accompanied by the clashing 





of spears, not unlike the effect ho (Sir Robert 
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Stewart) had endeavoured to reproduce at one ot 
his lectures of last year, when, they would recollect 

that the ode of a Greek poet was accompanied in 
that hall by lyres, flutes, the clashing together of 
large pebbles, stamping of feet, and the strokes of 
wooden staves. It was interesting to find points 
of agreement between the customs of early times in 
Ireland and those prevailing among the ancients, 
The last sort of music was illustrated by an exam. 
ple of the cronan, or vocal drone bass. This cronay 
was softly sung by a half-a-dozen students of the 
University, while one of them, a youth with a Very 
sweet voice, sang the melody, ‘ Ballinderry,” ang 
the effect was very pleasing. By way of com. 
parison the ancient English canon, “ Summer ig j 
cumen in” (a-coming in) was then sung. If 
possesses a drone bass of exactly a similar sort, and 
(Sir Robert said) had been admitted by musica] 
antiquaries to be the earliest English harmonised 
piece extant, dating, indeed, from the earlier haif of 
the thirteenth century. “ Ballinderry” was then 
once more repeated, and the lecture brought to g 
conclusion. That of next week (the Professor said) 
would be the last of the series. Some of his 
amateur College friends were practising the “ Volun. 
teer’s March” (1782), and, by way of finale, would 
play it on their band, which met for rehearsal 
within the precincts of their beloved Alma Mater, 








WAGNER AND JUDAISM. 





To rue Eprror. 

Sin,—I have read with much interest your report 
of the Wagner Concerts, and vigorous defence of 
the “ Judaism in art” at which Wagner revolts, 

Unfortunately his music is heard to his disadvan. 
tage in this country, because the national taste has 
not been sufficiently educated to fully understanzd it, 
The remark of Mendelssohn that ‘there is no new 
road in music,” is a play upon a term rather than a 
truth. Who could have heard the splendid attack 
of the violins in the “ Lohengrin” march, or their 
perfect intonation in the highest range of the instru- 
ment, without being surprised at the ‘ new road” 
taken by the composer, and the daring courage of 
the executants in following it? You may call it 
‘‘ mechanical,” but it is a mechanism Mendelssohn 
had surely studied, and patently imitated. I grant, 
whether from the Academy or from his own “ inner 
consciousness,” Wagner addresses himself to his 
audience in an unfamiliar style and idiom, For 
myself, I had a new sensation, and left the room 8 
better and more aspiring musician. Without ad- 
mitting the propriety of all he does, it is not too 
much to affirm that much of his music is of ex 
quisite delicacy contrasted with enormous power, 
Is it nothing to keep a band of eighty fine players 
hard at work, upon the stretch, with every sense of 
noyelty, and notwithstanding great physical execu- 
tion all delighted with the result? There is a great 
gulf between those who frequent the opera and 
those who do not, and the mass of our amateurs 
only hear the oratorios. The good singing and good 
orchestras heard without cost in the continental 
churches create a national taste for concerted music 
which hardly exists in our island, 

The people, as a body, judge from the Handed 
point; but between that and the Wagner point 
what a chasm! I myself am delighted with the 
Wagner Society, and think their concert of last 
week the most brilliant we haye heard for some 
time. ‘ 

But, Sir, why taunt Richard Wagner with un- 
belief in the Pope’s curse? To set Euripides to 
music must the composer believe in the Eume 
nides? ‘To write an opera of Romulus must there be 
faith in the Legend of the Wolf? I admit 
Wagner is wanting somewhat in fluency, but no one 
can doubt his intellect, his imagination, or 18 
perfect command of art. When he fails in exiting 
sympathy, is the failure altogether on his side? } 
takes time to appreciate new forms of expression tt 
music, and I think this want of sympathy vi 
sensibly decrease at every fresh performance 0 ve 
works. These are the days of “ new roads. 
go to Rome under the Alps and not over them, 
while we are but a fow minutes from India. 
Charles Bell, Sir Humphrey Davy, Faraday, 
Wheatstone, found out new roads, and why 
Richard Wagner?—T am, Sir, yours, &c. 





WORKER ON THE New Lint; 
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REVIEWS. 





Old Court Life in France. By Frances Exxtor. 
Two vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 1873. 
Miss Elliot is known for a lively descriptive style 

as shown in a couple of former works—the ‘ Diary 

of an Idle Woman in Italy,” and “ Pictures of Old 

Rome.” In the present two volumes she has em- 

ployed her powers in piquantly reclothing the some- 

what scandalous life of the French Court in the days 
of the great Monarchy. From Francois Premier to 

Louis Quatorze her work teaches the bright but 

wicked lives of the princes and their paramours, the 

nobles, the warriors, the priests and plotters. 

Among the figures which she passes across the screen 

are Catherine de Medici, maiden, queen, and queen- 

mother, the young Mary Stuart and her husband the 

Dauphin, the Guises and their faction, Henri of 

Navarre, and Gabrielle d’Estrées. To the character 

of Henri the author does fair justice, and picks out 

the salient points, particularly that knight-errant 

trait which was so marked in him. Although a 

warrior and a statesman, Henri was a true child of 

the mountains. Born under the shadow of the 

Pyrences, he would as soon encamp under a hedge 

as lie on a bed of down; would rather eat dried ham 

spiced with garlic than dine sumptuously at Jarnets 

Palace, at the Marais, or at ‘Le Petit More,’’ the 

polite traiteur of that day; would quaff the petit cru 

of his native grape with more relish than the 
costliest wines from the vineyards of Champagne or 

Bordeaux. Henri was not born upon the banks of 

the Garonne, but a more thorough Gascon never 

lived,—his hand upon his sword, his foot in the 
stirrup, his gun slung across his shoulder, the first 
in assauit, the last in retreat, ready to slay the wild 

boar of his native forests, or lute in hand to twang a 

roundelay in honour of the first Dulcinea he 

encountered. Boastful, fearless, capricious, his 
versatility of accomplishments suited the changing 
aspects of the times. He was plain of speech, rough 
in manner—with a quaint jest alike for friend or 
foe; irregular in his habits, eating at no stated 
times, but when hungry voraciously devouring every- 
thing that pleased him, especially fruit and oysters; 
negligent, not to say dirty, in his person, and smelling 
strong of garlic, A man who called a spade aspade, 
swore like a trooper, and hated the parade of courts; 
was constant in friendship, fickle in love, promised 
anything freely, especially marriage, to any beauty 
who caught his eye; a boon companion among men, 

a libertine with women, a story-teller, cynical in his 

caroless epicureanism, and so profound a believer in 

“the way of fate,” that reckless of the morrow he 

extracted all things from the passing hour. Such 

was Henri Quatre—a little rougher, perhaps, than 
romance fondly paints him, especially to the garlic 
and the dirt, but with all the elements of greatness 
inhim nevertheless. Of a more polished school of 
knight-errantry was the other great King of France 
—he who divides with Henri IV. the glory of French 
history—namely Francis I. A knight-errant in love 
of danger and adventure, Francis comes to us as the 
perfect type of the chivalrous Frenchman ; ready to 
do battle on any provocation either as king or 
gentleman, either at the head of his army, in the 
tournament, or in the duello. He loved all that 
was gay, bright, and beautiful. His reign educated 
Europe. If ambition led him towards Italy, it was 
as much to capture the arts of that classic land and 
to bear them back in triumph to France, as to 
aequire the actual territory. Francis introduced 
the French Renaissance, that subtle union of 
elaborate ornamentation with purity of design which 
was the renovation of art. When and how he 
acquired such exact appreciation of the beautiful 
is Unexplained. That he possessed judgment and 
taste is proved by the monuments he left behind, 
and by his patronage of the greatest masters of their 
several arts. The wealth of beauty and colour, the 
flowing lines of almost divine expression in the 

Works of the Italian painters of the Cinqne-cento, 

delighted the sensuous soul of Francis, Wherever 

he lived he gathered treasures of their art around 
him. Such a nature as his had no sympathy with 
tho moritoriong but procige elaboration of the eon- 


Holbein. It was Leonardo da Vinci, the head of the 
Milanese school, who blended power and tenderness, 
that Francis delighted to honour. He _ brought 
Cellini, Primatitio, and Leonardo from Italy, and 
never wearied of their company. He established 
the aged Leonardo at the Chateau de Clos, near his 
own castle of Amboise, where the painter is said to 
have died in the arms of his royal patron. As an 
architect, Francis left his mark beyond any other 
sovereign of Europe. He transformed the gloomy 
fortress-home — embattled, turreted and moated— 
into the elaborately decorated, manorial chiteau. 
The bare and foot-trodden space without, enclosed 
with walls of defence, was changed into green lawns 
and over-arching bowers breaking the vista toward 
the royal forest, the flowing river, and the extended 
champaigne. Francis had a mania for building. 
Like Louis XTV., who in the century following built 
among the sandhills of Versailles, Francis insisted 
on creating a jfairy palace amid the flat and dusty 
plains of Sologne. Here the Renaissance was to 
achieve its triumph. At Chambord, near Blois, 
were massed every device, decoration, and eccen- 
tricity of his favourite style. So identified was this 
place with its creator, that even his intriguing life 
peeps out in the double staircase under the central 
tower—representing a gigantic fleur-de-lys in stone 
—where those who ascend are invisible to those 
who descend; in the doors concealed in sliding 
panels behind the arras; and in many double walls 
and secret stairs. Azay le Rideau, built on a beau- 
tifully wooded island on the river Indre, though 
less known than Chambord, was and is an exquisite 
specimen of the Renaissance. It owes the fascina- 
tion of its graceful outlines and peculiar ornament- 
ation to the master-hand which has graven his 
crowned F and Salamander on its quaint facades. 
The Louvre and Fontainebleau are also signed 
by these monograms. He, and his son Henry II., 
made these piles tho historic monuments we 
now behold. One dwells with pleasure on 
such a reign notwithstanding its darker side, 
notwithstanding the disastrous wars and the heart- 
lessness which disfigured the king's conduct on 
many occasions. For worse things have to come in 
the succeeding reigns, and compared with the sway 
of his feeble grandsons that of Francis has a vigour 


passes, without speaking a word, into her own 
apartments. The Due de Guise and the Cardinal 
de Lorraine also retire wtth gloomy looks. Not a 
single word do either of them address to Francis or 
to Mary. The young sovereigns enter the royal 
chambers, a stately suite of apartments, the lofty 
windows of which, reaching from ceiling to floor, 
overlook the river, Folding doors open into a gallery 
wainscoated with oak richly gilt, with a carved ceiling 
emblazoned with coats of arms. The walls are 
covered with crimson brocade set in heavy frames 
of carved gold; chandeliers of glittering pendants 
hang from open rafters formed of various-coloured 
wood arranged in mosaic patterns. Beyond is a 
retiring-room, hung with choice tapestry of tlowers 
and frait on a violet ground, let into arabesque 
borders of white and gold. Inlaid tables of marble 
bear statues and tazzas of alabaster and enamel. 
Clustered candelabra of coloured Venetian glass hold 
perfumed candles, and the flowers of the spring are 
placed in cups and vases of rarest pottery. 

As we state, Miss Elliot has not much novelty to 
relate of;her Kings and Queens, her scheming nobles, 
her beautiful courtesans. But she retells stories 
with much cleverness, and by aid of her piquancy 
makes entertaining the very wickedness which as 
early as the sixteenth century was eating into tho 
core of French society, so that the entire fabric fell 
with hideous ruin two hundred years afterwards. 
But our authoress does not pursue Court life so far 
as that. She stops with tho much vaunted but 
rotten and ruinous reign of the Grand Monarque, 





{J. B. Onamen & Co. ]} 
Waratah Waltz. By Jeannerre TanLerwan. 

We do not know whether the composer of this 
set of waltzes is connected with the energetic firm 
to whom we are indebted for so many and so ex- 
cellent comestibles, but if so, she will form an 
effectual link between the salon and the euisine. 
The piece is dedicated to Australians in England. 
It is melodious and natural, and has good rhythm 
for dancing; the introduction does not contain the 
almost inevitable cornet cadonza. It may rank 
with the best dance music of the season. 





Impromptu. For the Pianoforte. 
Siru. 
This lady has struck out a new path, and in the 


piece before us, slight though it be, with much 


By Auice Many 





and directness which charms. The second Francis, | 
sonof Henri Deux, was a poor weakling; Charles IX. 
acruelignoramus; and Henri III. avoluptuary. In 
fact from the day of the tournament in which Mont- 
gomery’s lance slew the handsome and courtly Henri 
IL. down to that on which the Béarnais resumed the 
crown, one looks in vain for a Man at the head of 
the state. Only plotters and debauchées are found | 
there. 


trast with the feasts and amours and junketings of 
the puppet on ‘the throne, call him Frangois or 
Henri or Charles. Miss Elliot has no new light to 
throw on the historical canvas, but she brings out 
the old figures in dramatic groupings. Here isa 
picture of the Court of Francis II. at Amboise on 
the Loire, while Mary of Scotland was in France. 


Over these bridges comes a glittering procession, 
preceded by archers and attended by pages aud men- 
at-arms. Francis rides in front; he is tall, slight, 
and elegantly formed, and sits his horse with perfect 
grace. His grey, almond-shaped eyes sparkle as he 
turns them upon the young Queen riding at his side. 
Mary is seated on a dark palfrey. She is dressed in 
a white robe, fastened from the neck downwards with 
jewelled buttons. The robe itself is studded with 
gold embroidery and trimmed with ermine. A ruff 
of fine lace, and a chain of gold, from which hangs 
a medalliou, are round her slender throat. Her hair 
is drawn back from her forehead, and a little pointed 
cap, set with jewels, to which is attached a thin white 
yeil falling behind, sets off the chiselled features, 
the matchless eyes, and exquisite complexion of her 
fair young face. Catherine and the Duc de Guise, 
the Cardinal de Lorraine and the Duc de Nemours, 
follow, and bebind them the gay multitude of a 
luxurious Court fills up the causeway. Francis has 
§ prepossessing face, but looks pale and ill, As 
they ride, side by side, Mary watches him with 
tender anxiety. Her sweet eyes rest on him as she 
speaks, and she earessingly places her hand upon 
his saddle-bow as they ascend the rocky steep 
leading to the castle. When they dismount, the 











mporary Dutch school, led by the Van Dycks and 


Queen-mothor—her hard face set into a frowa— 
° 


success. There is considerable originality, with 
little effort, and the player will be both surprised 
and delighted at the piquant fare provided for his 
delectation. 


Vale of Tempe. Rondo for the Pianoforte, By 
Auice Many Sauri. : 
A musical rendering of Alian's description of the 


The machinations of the Guises, the lower- | happy Thessalian Valley. Opinions may vary as to 
ing presence of Queen Catherine are in gloomy con- \the fidelity of the tone-painting, but the result is a 


very pleasing musical sketch, suggestive of varied 
enjoyment, and interesting both to the player and 
the hearer. There are no out-of-the-way difficulties. 


|Le Jaguar. Waltz. Pour le Piano, Par le 
Chevalier de Konrsxt. 
A more than pleasing valse de concert, brilliant 
and melodious, with no difficulties of mechanism 
beyond the average player. It is a profitable and 


encouraging piece for the student, 





A touching instance of the “ruling passion 
|strong in death” lately occurred in Paris, An 
‘actor at a minor theatre, who was :¢ the same time 
a contributor to the illustrated journals, attempted 
jin a fit of depression, caused by illness, to commit 
suicide by swallowing laudanum. Before taking 
, the fatal step, however, he wrote to the editor of a 
| paper to which he often sent articles a letter an- 
nouncing his intention, and describing with much 
athos the sorrows and troubles by which he had 
cen driven to suicide. This he did in order to prove 
himself, as he expressed it, ‘a faithful eontributor 
even té the verge of the tomb,” by affording 
materials for an interesting paragraph in the next 
issue of the paper. The editor was not, it seems, 
tempted by the prospect of inserting so tragical a 
tale, or he was determined, at least, to alter the 
dénouement, for ho hurried to his friend's house in 
time to save his life and to ruin the climax of the 
anticipated paragraph. Ho also obtained a promise 
from him that he would never again personally 
supply matter for insertion ynder the head of 
't Accidents and Offences,” , 
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(VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL) 
BY ALL THE 


LONDON AND FOREIGN PUBLISHERS, 


Wuicn THey Surpiy at Tux Usvan Rates. 





SCHOOLS AND PROFESSORS SUPPLIED. 


Orders from the Country, accompanied by a 
Remittance, promptly attended to. 


Cataloques forwarded Post Free on application, 


201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





Tick ATS 


IN 


THE BEST POSITIONS 


FOR ALL THE 
PRINCIPAL CONCERTS OF 
THE SEASON, 
ALBERT HALL, 
EXETER HALL, 
8T. JAMES’'S HALL, 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 


&e., &¢., 


AT 


J. B, CRAMER AND CO,’S, 


201, REGENT STREET W, 


The Orchestra. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


FOR COPIES FREE BY POST. 
- om o* oe 


: Per Year + 15s. 6d. 
” 4 Year oe oe . oe 8s. 
»» Quarter .. oe oe oe 


Payable in advance. 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence 
a line (of eight words) afterwards. A reduction for a series, 
Professional Cards (not exceeding three lines) will be inserted 
at 158, for a Quarter (15 insertions); 26s. for a Half-year; 
£2 2s. for a Year. 
All Advertisements must be paid in advance, 


*,* Post-Orrick OnDRRS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR OF J.SWIFT 
Post-Orvicr, ReGent-staest, W. 
Orrick ror Supscriprions AND ADVERTISEMENTS 
55, Kina Srreer, Recent Srreer, W. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. A.C.—We cannot learn anything of the Song you allude to. 











Ghe Orchestra, 
A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY 


sintiiiliptiicoes 
*.* It is particularly requested that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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Vieuxtemps is expected for the Musical Union 
this season, 





Spohr’s ‘‘Jessonda,” and Flotow’s “ Stradella” are 
in rehearsal at the Societa Lirica. 





On Thursday next the Wagner Society will repeat 
their concert at St. James’s Hall, 

“* Adalbert von Bremen,” an historic play by 
Fitger, on its first performance at Oldenburg, was 
enthusiastically received. 


Mr. Horace Wigan will take a benefit at the Gaiety 
Theatre on Wednesday next, when ‘‘ The Ticket-of- 
Leave Man” will be played with the original cast. 





The muncipality of Berne have ordered the 
building of a new theatre, the existing one not 
being accordant with the importance of the town. 





The death of M. Charles Lysberg is reported from 
Geneva, where he filled the office of teacher of the 
pianoforte at the Conservatoire. 





Miss Annie Baldwin, a member of Mdme. Beatrice’, 
company, who has made her mark in the provinces 
as an actress of power, will appear in London in the 
spring. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul commence a provincial 
tour on Easter Monday. The popularity which 
these artists enjoy in the country is an earnest of 
their success. 





The Italian Company engaged for the Theater an 
der Wien, Vienna, will this year number Mdmes. 
Adelina Patti, Barbara Marchisio, Sigg. Nicolini, 
Naudin, Graziani and Vidal. Sig. Arditi conducts. 





The Baroness Vigier lately sang at a magnificent 
féte in Paris, given by the Cercle de la Méditerranée, 
for the benefit of the poor. Mdme. Cruvelli was 
the only attraction, but her name drew 14,000 
francs. 





Herr Gustav von Meyern has written a new play, 
entitled “* Das Ehrenwort” (“* The Word of Honour”), 
to be performed at Leipsic, and bas also published 








— Ee 
a new drama, “ Hin Kind des Elsass” (« 4 Chiyg 
of Alsace”). 





Mr. Addison, we hear, has been engaged by Mr, 
Montague for the Globe, and the “ Road to Ruin» 
and “ Time Works Wonders” will shortly be pro. 
duced at that theatre, in which Mr. Addison yjjj 
appear. 





Messrs. Clive and Gaythorne have taken a lease 
of the New Royalty Theatre, and will open that 
establishment at Easter, when the present company 
migrate to the Princess’s, with vaudeville, extrayg. 
ganza, and the lighter class of pieces. 





The Levant Herald reports a fearful disaster 
which occurred at Smyrna on the night of the 9th 
February. During a crowded entertainment, the 
Café Kivoto, built upon piles over the sea, fell 
through, and upwards of 200 persons were drowned, 





Two of the South London theatres were occupied 
on Ash- Wednesday for Temperance demonstrations— 
the Victoria and Astley’s, at which the Good Templars 
and the South London Temperance Society respec. 
tively held large and enthusiastic gatherings. 





There is reason to believe that the long-lost 
portrait of Moliére, painted by Sebastien Bourdon, 
has been discovered among the Ingres collection at 
the museum of Montauban, and that it was restored 
by the latter painter, who purchased it at a dealer's 
sale, 





Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Liston, we hear, are akout to 
take a benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, whici Mr, 
Chatterton has placed at their disposal, An admir- 
able program is promised, Miss Bateman, Mr. Toole, 
Mr. Byron, and other players having proffered their 
services. 





“Ta Dame aux Camelias” is now played at the 
Gymnase, on Sunday nights to give Malle. Desclée, 
who impersonates the Femme de Claude, a little 
rest. The next attraction at this theatre will be 
a comedy by Sardou, entitled ‘* Andrea.” This is 
the play written by the author of ‘‘ Le Roi Carotte” 
for Miss Agnes Ethel, the American actress, and 
produced by her at the Union Square Theatre, New 
York, under the title of *‘ Agnes.” 





The ban on “ Jack Sheppard” may now be con- 
sidered finally removed, and the drama under its 
own proper name is in preparation at the Adelphi. 
Not only*‘Jack Sheppard” but the ‘Beggars’ Opera” 
will be played at this theatre on the same evening— 
a double glorification of heroic lawlessness. Evi- 
dently the public is about to make up for its en- 
forced virtue by plunging into dramatic dissipation 
boldly. 





The answer which Dumas recently gave to a pro- 
position made by a director in Milan, when he 
demanded a large amount of money for a manuscript 
of “ Claude's Wife,” stating that Italian lessees had 
never paid him a farthing, has aroused the indigna- 
tion of the playgoers of Italy. This author's plays 
have already in two instances been hissed off the 
stage. This indignation is very noble, but suppose 
the virtuous Italians were first to pay their debt? 





At the sixteenth Gewandhaus Concert, in Leipsic, 
Herr Hans von Biilow played a MS. Pianoforte 
Concerto, by Herr Brousart, and variations by Herr 
Brahms on one of Handel’s themes. The enthu- 
siasm created by the two performances of Herr von 
Biilow is stated to have been almost unprecedented. 
Friiulein Bosse was the vocalist. The Symphony 
was the No. 8 in F of Beethoven. Two orchestral 
pieces (Characterstiicke), by Herr von Biilow, 
 Notturno” and “ Funerale,” were also executed 
for the first time. 


We are glad to learn that Mr. Chatterton and the 
Drury Lane proprietors have come to terms, and 
that he will retain the theatre for the next five years. 
The proprietors have succeeded in imposing addi 
tional conditions upon the tenant ; but Mr. Chatter 
ton thinks that the increased hurden may he borne 
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Certainly no manager of late has conducted the 
house with such success and profit, and it would 
have been a thousand pities if the eagerness of the 
proprietors to obtain a yet higher rent had resulted 


in causing the theatre to change hands. 





Last Sunday the Bishop of London preached in 
the Military Chapel attached to the Royal Welling- 
ton Barracks, Birdeage-walk, St. James's Park 
The ground floor was occupied by the troops, the 
first six rows of seats nearest the Communion rails 
peing set apart for the band of the Coldstream 
(Guards. Before the service commenced the band 
under the direction of Mr. Fred Godfrey played, ‘ If 
with all your hearts you truly seek me,” from 
« Blijah.” They also performed a new response in 
the Communion Service, the composition of the 
leader. 





A French lyrical company has been lately shock- 
ing rather than enlightening the city of Guayaquil, 
in the state of Ecuador. At length it ventured to 
bring out the “Grande Duchesse.” When, during 
the second act, the impersonator of the heroine 
shows herself familiar with Fritz, and caresses his 
hair by passing her fingers through it, the Alcalde of 
the city, who was there to supervise the perform- 
ance, arose from his seat, and told the astonished 
Frenchmen that the piece must go no further, as 
being insulting to the morality and dignity of the 
public of Guayaquil. Thus the ‘ Grande Duchesse” 
came to an untimely end. 





An association has been started in New York by 
the leading German and American musicians, for 
the purpose of raising the necessary funds for 
defraying the enormous expense to be incurred by 
the great Wagner Festival to be held at Baireuth a 
year from next summer. The tickets to this four 
days’ festival of the music of the future are placed 
at figures hardly less than the cost of the Atlantic 
trip jitself. The intention of the Verein is to es- 
tablish a fund—and to take a certain number of 
tickets for the festival, together with an equal 
number of trip tickets to Europe, which will be 
duly disposed of among the members by lottery. 





Mime. Trebelli Bettini appears to have been most 
ungenerously used by her countrymen, according to 
astory which comes from Florence. The Pagliano 
Theatre had engaged Mdme. Trebelli and her hus- 
band, much to the annoyance of the manager of a 
rival opera house, who had been unable to secure 
them. The latter, determined to spoil the rival’s 
success, bought up every available seat in the house 
on the first night, and on Mdme. Trebelli’s entrance 
as Leonora in ** La Favorita,” she was saluted with 
a perfect storm of hisses and cat-calls. Mdme. 
Trebelli bravely went through to the end, but the 
next day broke off her engagement, and wrote an 
indignant letter to the Nazione, complaining of the 
mean conduct of her countrymen. 





Two epigrams of M. Gounod are reproduced by 
M. Adolphe Jullien in the Francais, and vouched 
foras authentic. One day, on the occasion of hear- 
ing the “ Choral Symphony,” M. Gounod was greatly 
elated and going up to a friend and shaking the 
score observed, ‘* That is the Bible of the musi- 
tian!” On another occasion a number of musical 
friends were discussing the qualifications of the 
Various masters, and their respective rank. M. 
Gounod, who was present, took up the theme. “ If 
the greatest composers,” he said, ‘ Beethoven, 
Haydn, and Mozart, were annihilated by some un- 
foreseen cataclysm, as the painters might be by 
fire, it would be easy to reconstitute the whole of 
Music with Bach, In the heaven of art Bach isa 
tbula which has not yet been resolved (une 
nébuleuse qui ne s’est pas encore condensée).”" 


Mr. H. J. Byron presided last evening at the 
annual festival in aid of the Dramatic Sick Fund, 
Yhich took place at Willis’s Rooms, and com- 
mended the objects of the charity in a felicitous 
‘ud humorous speech. Mrs. Stirling replied in 
behalf of the institution in an address which was 


diction of the continued growth of theatres until wo 
have them “planted at arm's length, like a row 
of trees, in the Strand; and the principal figures 
of English history, or English drama, contradicting 
themselves at the corner of every street.” The 
company numbered between 400 and 500 ladies and 
gentlemen. In fact, so great was the crush and the 
anxiety to obtain seats, that the large hall was soon 
filled to overflowing, and very many of the late- 
comers had to dine in the adjoining apartments. 





Mr. John Hollingshead has always an epigram- 
matic way of putting things, and he states his view 
of the late copyright action with as much ingenuity 
as force, Mr. Grattan’s course in going to his, Mr. 
Hollingshead’s, story, taking the characters, incident 
and two-thirds of the dialogue, is thoroughly legal, 
az Mr. Hollingshead confesses. ‘* But,” he adds, 
“let us suppose a lower case in which no such 
defence would be admitted. A pickpocket steals a 
gentleman's pocket-handkerchief without the gentle- 
man’s knowledge, and when placed at the bar owns 
that he took the gentleman’s initials out of one 
corner, put his own initials in another corner, and 
pleads that he has created a new and distinct 
property by having the handkerchief considerably 
embroidered. How would Mr. Knox deal with such 
a question, having property like a pocket-hand- 
kerchief before him, and not a soap-bubble like 
literature ?”” 





Australian news under date of the 4th January is 
full of Mr. Coppin’s Musical Festival at the Town- 
hall, Melbourne. Nothing of the sort had been 
presented in Melbourne before. Nearly all the 
musical talent in the colonies had been gathered 
together, and a federal character imparted to the 
scheme by letting each night represent a particular 
colony. Thus, while a Friday was understood to be 
a Victorian night, the Saturday was sacred to New 
South Wales, Monday devoted to Tasmania, Tues- 
day to South Australia, and the concert on Wednes 
day blended all of the colonies. The theatres with 
their pantomimes are doing well. It seems that 
country people are much more in the habit at 
holiday times of going up to Melbourne, so that it is 
possible occasionally to find a theatre full of stran- 
gers. If this habit of running up to town to be 
amused becomes general, it will make it not only 
much more profitable, but a good deal more easy, 
for theatrical managers. 





Lord Lytton’s will is detailed in the Illustrated 
London News. It is dated Nov. 25, 1869. After 
giving special directions as to the examination of his 
body in order to provide against the possibility of his 
being buried while in a trance, and directing that 
he should be interred in the family mausoleum at 
Knebworth, that any epitaph should be written in 
the English language, and that the cost of his funeral 
should be limited to the modest expenses usual in 


appointed his son, the present Lord Lytton, Secre- 
residuary legatee. 
numerous, and altogether amount to about £14,000), 


intimate friend of the deceased Peer. 
legatees are all his lordship’s old servants, 


and the estate of Knebworth. 
been sworn under £80,000. 





but undoubtedly appropriate fashion, 


of the Prince Consort’s doings; any beneficial in 





U-atly applauded, One of her points was a pre- 


the interment of a private gentleman, the testator | the population. 


founder, the directors are therefore right, although 
rather late in the day, to acknowledge the fact. 
Poetry, sculpture, and architecture; have all paid 
tribute to the memory of the illustrious deceased, but 
hitherto music has been silent in the cause. The 
Ode now announced will of course be performed by 
every loyal Musical Society in the kingdom. It is 
to be given for the first time on the 10th of June 
with the pomp and ceremony for which the festivals 
at Sydenham are noted. 





A short time sinco, La Gazetta Musicale di Milano 
published a highly curious article on ‘“ Cannon con- 
sidered from a musical point of view.” Tho first 
person to use cannon as a musical instrument was 
an Italian, Guiseppe Sarti, established in St. Peters- 
burg, who composed, in 1788, a ‘Te Deum,” to 
celebrate the taking of the fort of Oezakoff by Prince 
Potemkin. In addition to immense numbers of 
vocalists and instrumentalists, he introduced a great 
many cannons of various calibres. He placed them 
in the court-yard ‘of the imperial palace, and em- 
ployed them to strengthen, at certain moments his 
basses. The effect was considered so grandly satis- 
factory that Catherine II. ennobled the lucky signor 
without .2 moment's hesitation. After all, as our 
foreign contemporary observes, cannon are not often 
employed in so harmless a manner. 





A degree of emolument if not of credit opens out 
to our playwrights in the few pieces which the French 
have translated from our playbooks or adapted from 
our novels. Let our cunning dramatists take these 
and translate them back again; so shall the gratitude 
of the public be theirs. The Paris correspondent 
of the Era narrates the feeling aroused in that 
capital by a recent instance of this sort of dex- 
terity. 

Much surprise, finding expression in remarks not 
very flattering to English playwrights, has been felt 
at the vogue now enjoyed by the adaptations of ‘Les 
Chevaliers du Brouillard”’ performed in England, as 
it is asserted here that Dennery took his plot and 
situations not merely from Ainsworth’s ‘‘ Jack Shep- 
pard,” but from an English dramatic version of that 
romance, so that the British playgoers are now 
witnessing one of their own plays come back to them 
after many years. 

The example might be followed with advantage by 
hungry adaptors. There is for instance Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s ** Arrah na Pogue,” done into French as 
** Jean la Poste.” Why not twist ‘Jean la Poste” 
back again? Then there is the “* Hamlet” of Alex- 
andre Dumas the Elder. A new fillip to the Shake- 
spearean drama might be achieved by translating 
Dumas, and performing that version instead of 
William’s, 


The carnival at Madrid was enlivened by a 
panic on Monday, owing to the nervousness of 
A correspondent describes the 
scene in the Prado. Devils, punchinellos, stu- 


tary of the Embassy of Paris, his sole executor and dents of the olden time, masked and costumed 
With Lord Lytton is joined, as|ondeseripts innumerable, are swarming among 
trustee of some of the pecuniary bequests (which are | the carriages and talking nonsense to 


their 


inmates. All seems light-hearted gaicty, un- 


Mr. John Forster, the friend and biographer of crossed by a single thought of trouble or danger. 
Charles Dickens, who was also for many years the | Ripples of gay laughter eddy through the winding 
Amongst the | #lleys of the Paseo, blending with the strains of 
There | sprightly music. 
are only two specific bequests—one to Mr. Forster, suddenly cease. 
of the model of an Indian temple, which visitors to | then the air suddenly throbs to wild shrieks of 
Knebworth may remember to have seen in the alarm and panic. 
drawing-room; and one to Lady Sherborne, of a mad, frantic, brutal, selfish panic flashes through 
diamond ring, which belonged to Lord Lytton’s| the throngs like a shock of electricity. Off go the 
mother, from whom he inherited the name of Lytton masks. 
The personalty has | the tambourines and guitars. The Devil, Mephis- 


The laughter and the music 
There is a moment of silence, and 


In the twinkling of an eye a 


Into the dust with the tinsel; away with 


tOpheles, and Punchinello leaped from their 
carriage springs and steps, on which they had 


According to an announcement in last Monday’s | been hanging deep in flirtation, and bolted incon- 
Times the anniversary of the opening of the Crystal | tinently, careless what came of the ladies with whom 
Palace is this year to be celebrated in an unusual|they had been talking, so that they themsolveg 
An Ode is to| were out of mischief. 
be performed in memory of Prince Albert. The | among the footpeople, and one as wild among the 
Crystal Palace may be looked upon as a direct result | carriages. 


There was a mad stampede 


This Stampede was absolutely cause- 
-}less, and, being so, it shows in what a fevered, 





flugnce it may have had is in justice due to its | hysterical condition were the neryes of Madrid, 


——_ 
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THE WRONGS OF COPYRIGHT. 


what any bold adaptor may do, ‘‘ Give me but the 
word and I will undertake in a day or two to con- 


The unsatisfactory breakdown of the case of Toole | struct a drama from the novel which, without the 


v. Younge will have surprised most people. Hitherto | 
it was thought that however unsatisfactory the law | 
might be on the subject of copyright, there was at | 
least one way by which a novelist might keep off | 
importunate adaptors, and that was by dramatising 
his work himself. That foiled the pirates, it was 
thought. Henceforward his book was safe. Several 
authors adopted this plan, and hugged themselves 
on the sense of security. Messrs. Dickens and 
Wilkie Collins did so with “No Thoroughfare ;” 
Mr. Charles Reade has similarly warned off intending 
adaptors ; and in other instances the notice appears 
to have answered. But there never was real safety 
in any such course. If the pirates did not defy the 
novelists, it was because the pirates had not the 
pluck. The legal procedure was a mere scarecrow 
after all, for now that an adaptor has persisted in 
playing a slage-piece in the face of the author who 
had his own version duly prepared, it turns out that 
there is no law, as far as the Lord Chief Justice 
knows, to hinder him. 

The injustice of such a state of affairs is apparent. 
It is not only unjust in the abstract, but it seems to 
go against the spirit of the few copyright laws we 
have, which recognise the existence of literary pro- 
perty. A man writes a story and dramatises it. It 
may be a very successful story and drama too, such 
as Man and Wife ;” or it may be a very successful 
play, though hardly known as a story, such as have 
been one or two of the best efforts of our playwrights 
—the late Mr. Robertson to wit. But because the 
original work appeared as a book or in @ periodical, 
any foraging writer may dish up another drama out 
of the materials, and compete with the author. 
Thus a sharp gentleman with a talent for paste and 
scissors may this week knock up a rival ‘* Man and 
Wife” (calling it by some other title but keeping all 
the elements found in the book), and may next week 
bring it out at any London theatre, and cut out Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, if possible. Similarly the current 
Haymarket piece may be counterfeited. Also 
“Society,” ‘ Caste,” and that series of plays. 
Indeed it would be hard to say when the depreda- 
tions, once begun, would stop. Without wishing 
any evil to the authors, we could desire that such a 
universal spoliation might take place at once. It 
would provoke sueh an outery that the law would 
surely be repealed forthwith. 

The case of Toole v. Younge is not decided finally, 
and therefore we would not offer any words of preju- 
dice on the law of the case. That is sure to be well 
meted out. But as to the abstract justice of the 
question, apart from legal figments, any man is free 
to form an opinion. That an author should not be 
protected in the legitimate use of his own concep- 
tions {s monstrous. There should be a copyright in 
ideas as well asin mere words. If a writer carves 
out a story which he subsequently fits with stage 
accessories, the story outline should be as sacredly 
his as the dialogue and scenic effects. That another 
man takes the outline and puts different dialogue 
and a different arrangement of scenes, should not 
mitigate the offence of pillage, as it certainly does 
not mitigate the hardship suffered by the first man. 
As a correspondent of the Daily News cogently puts 
it: ‘When we were told, as the Lord Chief Justice 
told Mr. Hollingshead, that we certainly ought not 
to complain where the pirates had added something 
to our inventions, we thought this very like saying 
that a man who had stolen a lean ox should be ex- 
eused because he had subsequently fattened it gratis 
for his own consumption.” And it becomes ad- 
ditionally bard when an actor has bought a piece on 
the faith of his security from any imitation, to find 
that his purchase may in different form be used by 
a rival against him, and may be multiplied in- 
definitely ; so that he has secured nothing at all. 

We repeat, we do not argue as to the law. Mr. 
Toole and Mr. Younge are pretty safe to get that, 
and it will bo correctly dealt them. But if the law 
of copyright—or rathor the lawlessness of copyright 

—is in such a state that a play may be closely 
imitated simply because it has appeared in printed 
story form, the sooner the Act is made stringent the 
better. The correspondent previously quoted shows 


aid of a page of the manuscript of the dramatised 


version, shall be so like ‘ Man and Wife’ now per- 
forming at the Prince of Wales’s that none but a 
very vigilant spectator should be able to say which 
is which.” Luckily the moral delicacy of our mana- 
gers is in advance of the law, or such acts would be 
common. But the present race of managers may 
give place to a less scrupulous set, and the Wilkie 
Collinses of the future may find themselves de- 
nuded of their rightful gains. In all respects the 
safeguards of law should be on a level with public 
honesty, and that which is not right ought never to 
be legal. 





THE TEN THOUSAND IN ST. PAUL'S. 

Thirty years ago the Reverend Mr. Richards 
and Mr. Oakeley (now a Canon inthe Roman Chureh) 
commenced chanting the Psalms in a little Chapel 
in Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, so called by 
the builder after the name of his wife. Mr. Oakley 
published a handsome Psalter with red lines, the 
chants professedly taken from the Vesper Psalm 
Chants issued by Mr. Vincent Novello. As a help 
to this work the Church tones were republished as 
they are set out in old Thomas Morley’s treatise on 
harmony in the days of Queen Elizabeth. The true 
connection between the Ritual music of time im- 
morial and comparatively modern ** Church tones” 
was then unknown to English musicians, and how 
the one was to aid the other was beyond professional 
comprehension. It was soon discovered that the 
chants from Mr. Vincent Novello’s Vesperal were 
not authentic; and Dr. Gauntlett, in conjunction with 
Mr. CO. C. Spencer, issued “ a Church Hymnal,” con- 
taining the Canticles in a correct and popular form. 
The word ‘* Hymnal” was of a strange language, and 
the book was received with amusement on the one 
side, and scorn on the other. This was soon followed 
by “the Psalter to the Ancient Tones,” Dr. Gauntlett 
avoiding the term ‘‘ Gregorian ” as not properly ex- 
pressing the facts. The old ritual music is of time 
unknown, and all that Gregory did was to throw it 
in a better teaching form than the then used mode 
laid down by St. Ambrose. From the Cursus books 
printed in Milan (the see of St. Ambrose) and the 
Use in that cathedral church the variations are not 
at all important, and St. Ambrose and St. Gregory 
may be classed among musicians as brothers in 
unity. 

The thenPrecentorof Salisbury, the late Reverend 
Mr. Heathcote, also printed an excellent Psalter, 
and these two Psalters were followed some time after 
by one from the Reverend Thomas Helmore. In 
the singing of their Psalter Messrs. Richards and 
Oakeley were assisted by a chorister from Westminster 
Abbey, and this lad is now Mr. Willing, the organist 
to the Foundling Chapel and to the Sacred Harmonie 
Society. The Reverend Mr. Chandler (afterwards 
Dean) the Christies, and Mr. Caswell began upon 
the hymns, and the seed first sown by Bishop Lloyd 
at Oxford in his lecture on the origin of our Prayer 
Book soon produced a considerable harvest. With 
scholars the ritual music was the song of the Church, 
the authorities were Bishop Osmund of Sarum and 
Merbecke of St. George’s, Windsor. These were to 
Englishmen the St. Ambrose and St. Gregory of 
olden days. As to harmony and choir parts, Tallis, 
of Queen Elizabeth's Chapels Royal, had astonished 
the Pope’s Legate by the lofty and broad way in 
which he had set out the opening respousals, and 
the Legate honestly confessed that the Pope in 
Rome had nothing to match them. ‘Our Holy 
Father has no such music—nothing so grand or so 
fine.” Dr. Gauntlett was afterwards engaged by the 
Reverend J. Y. Waite, to edit a popular work on 
hymn-tunes, and in this work he restored the 
ancient song as a distinct musical language of itself 
to the people of this country. Before the fina! 
decision by Mr. Waite, the tunes were tried by a 
large choir and passed by yote. The old tunes ob- 
tained the majority, and the celebrated Saturday 
evensong melody—the Trinity Hymn—sung on 





Thursday last in 8}, Paul's Oathedral, carried every 


eS 
vote of the choir. The ‘ Urbs beata” Sung also 
on Thursday night, Dr. Gauntlett arranged and 
published in a separate form. 

The new movement progressed, and gained fresh 
impetus from the extraordinary scene at the conse. 
cration of St. George’s Cathedral, in Southwark, the 
Roman Catholic church then of chief importance . 
the metropolis. At this consecration no less thay 
six hundred bishops and clergy sang the Psalms of 
the rite and office, and the result was inexpressibly 
grand and magnificent. 

On Thursday, the 20th of February, 1873~ date 
to be remembered—a choir of seven hundred Voices 
sang the Psalm (the 104th) for the Even office to the 
first form of the third tone. There were ten 
thousand people in the church. Here is the chant 
in its Anglican form— 
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Here in its Oriental form— 
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The modern Dean Swift would say—a simple 
difference between “ tweedle dum and tweedle dee,” 
Just so, but here is the difference. Let us take the 
23rd verse of the 104th Psalm, “* Man goeth forth to 
his work, and to his labour: until the evening,” 
The Anglican way is to chant onwards and turn at 
the point “ to his labour ’—thus 
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to his la-bour, 
and the latter part of the verse is sung thus— 
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In the old form the dissyllabie endings bear threo 

independent melodic tones and independent har. 

monies, 2nd the first clause is sung thus~— 
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to his la-bour. 

Here is largeness in form and similarity of movement. 
The chant is a big thing although so short ant 
simple—it is big enough for the tens of thousands 
crowded in the church. The second part is til 
finer. 

—$ i an } } 4 tl 
A Fdecal sake Seg ai ee 
aster eal 

un - til the even - ing. 

Anything can be made out of notes, but not much 
varicty in the rhythms of language, especially when 
sung by a multitude, Notes mean nothing more 
than tone when applied to the psalms, and they 
change their value according to the rhythm of the 
verse, 

The service in St. Paul's on Thursday, the 20th, 
was the first fruits of a new Association, unhappily 
called “* The London Gregorian Choral Society.” It 
is a party name and very foolish proceeding. True 
it is, that Professor Ouseley at Leeds exhibited 
himself in an unwise réle, and fell foul of the 
ancient music of his mother chureh, propounding 
the astounding proposition that “no man of any 
science can defend the ancient chants.” Professot 
Ouseley has recently published a book of “ Psalter 
Chants,”. and has in a way, not to be controverted, 
demonstrated he himself is a man of no s-ience it 
psalmody, and his opposition to “ Gregorian " ritual 
music, as ‘* Gregorian ” is simply ridiculous. Musid 
for the people in the old chant moves to the next 
tone—the nearest up or down—and is of circumseribed 
range. The chant sung in St. Paul’s, consists of 
four tones—adjoining each other ; and if Professt 
Ouseley live for a centary he will never excel it 
equal it. His raid against the church musi 
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—— 
tion as “a London Gregorian Society,” and 
his own “Tondon Choral Society” if fed 
only upon Ouseleyan pabulum will assuredly 
soon expire from sheer starvation. The scene 
in St. Paul’s—a crowd of ten thorsand people, 
all sympathetic and delighted—was a strong contrast 
to the Professor's exhibition at the late Leeds 
Congress--& great and rare opportunity—entirely 
lost. The question of a Ritual song can be 
enjoyed without reference to pariy names. It is 
purely an artistic inquiry, and one lying at the 
foundation of all song and speech. Dr. Dykes tells 
ns that “unison singing is bad and ruin to the 
voice,” and calls it a “howling” in octaves. Dr. 


Dykes has shown us that it is possible “ to howl” in 


harmony, and that “howling” in certain harmonic 
forms is infinitely more to be abhorred than 
“howling” in octaves. May we be permitted to tell 


Professor Ouseley and Dr. Dykes that no great 
musician has ever written a line against the ancient 


music of the psalms, but has studied it with evident 


profit, has borrowed and used it, and never did so 
except on great occasions and for solemn and 
When the old masters felt their 
work not equal to the situation, they elerated it (to 
No scholar 


striking effect. 


use Rossini’s word) bythe psalm tones. 
ean or would wish to deny this fact. 


The Hymn tunes in St. Paul's, the ‘* Urbs beata’> | 
and the ‘“‘Angulare fundamentum,” were failures, 
Dr. Neale, De Quincy, D’Isracli, Coleridge, Southey, 
Wharton, and many other great scholars have shown 
that no return can be made to the use of the 
English language by timed syllabic feet; that now, 
accent and not absolute measure, is our sole rule. 
Dr. Neale, in his preface to his translation of the 
Greek hymns, has well summarised the point, and 
We may take the old hymn 
melodies and suit their order of tones to our English 
hymns, but a long measure hymn is not Latin 
iambic, and the less we have to do with Dimeters 
“The Hymnal Noted” 
was qn awful mistake, and St. Paul’s Cathedral is 
not the proper place for the vain effort of popularising 
The psalm chants 
of the ancient church will keep up any association 
for their presentation and dissemination, but the 
ancient Hymn Tunes in their Latin form are not 
With 
their original Latin verses they may be listened to 
with curiosity and interest, but patched on to an 


no more need be said. 


and Trimeters the better. 


what never will become popular. 


elective when sung to English poetry. 


English Hymn they are of no use. 


The old tones on Thursday night were supported 


by trumpets, euphoniums, and an ophecleide. 


In the Jerusalem Temple there was the bag- 
pipe, and the old chants never come out so grandly 
Tu fact, a point dorgue is their 
One pedal note booming 
through the church will earry the chant, and support 
The present mode of 
skipping about, jumping here and there upon queer 
and ill-poised chords, is the seorn of every properly 
This ever-to-be deprecated 
fashion has done tho old ehants infinite mischief, 


a8 with the bagpipe. 
natural accompaniment. 


it with wondrous majesty. 


educated musician. 


THE ORCHESTRA. 
Reformation was carried by the metrical hymn in 
the vernacular, and the common sense and strong 
Teutonic mind of Martin Luther accomplished this. 
He translated the hymns, and transposed the tunes. 
The Germans have used the old ritual music, and 
not abused it. All that the Dean of St. Paul's so 
wisely and pertinently remarked of the Teutonic 
mind in his sermon last week in St. Paul's, applies 
with singular force to the way in which the Germans 
have used the old music. The question with them 
was not “ What does Rome do?” but it was “ What 
do we want, and what shall we do to make this 
|music supply the want? We are not going to sing 
| Latin any more, and we must have vernacular music 
not Latin music. Let Rome keep her Latin, and we 
will take the music now Latin, once Greek, and 
before, Indian, Chaldaic, and Syrian, and make it 
German.” And this is the real thing to do now 
with us in England. Let ‘Gregorian ” alone, and 
take to the Ritual song of the Christian Church. 
Nothing is more congregational, nothing more likely 
to fill the churches: disarm prejudice and obviate 
objection by leaving Rome and Gregory to them- 
selves, follow the example of Handel and Bach, who 
have used it, as did Thomas Tallis and his fellow- 
labourers. 

The Ambrosian ‘Te Deum” was a grand mis- 
take. The plain chant is most difficult, and the Hel- 
more version will never be popular. The square- 
headed notes should be got rid of, and everything 
done to make the music plain and intelligible. The | 
cathedral chant is one form of the old chant, and all 
the varieties are simply growths from one root. Dr, 
Dykes complains of the difficulty arising from having | 
to deal with sixteen forms. Why so? Are there not 
a hundred forms with our natural hymns, and no 
one is so happy when dabbling with a new metre as Dr, 
Dykes. Let him learn the sixteen forms and become 
achurch musician. ‘The service on Thurday evening 
was an undeniable and marked success. On Sunday 
morning, February 16, there were not more than fifty 
people under the dome of St. Paul’s at the com- 
mencement of the moruing service, On the evening 
of Thursday following there were ten thousand people 
in the church. The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's 
may now know how to fill the cathedral. Dr. Dupuis’ 
chant in E minor was the grand chant on the Sunday 
morning. Who could sing it? Who could wish to 
sing it? The psalms forthe day were a dead failure. 














will perhaps never attain. In this country it is no 
uncommon thing that when an author becomes 
successful he withdraws from the Dramatic Authors’ 
Society and fixes his own tariff. Sometimes self- 
interest, sometimes a petty squabble, is the 
motive. In Paris the sense of mutual interest 
is much stronger—nay so strong is the com- 
munism of the playwright body that the members 
‘bind themselves, individually and colleec- 
tively, to exact from managers a certain fixed 
proportion of the profits, adjusted by the number 
of acts, and quite irrespective of the celebrity 
of the author.” For some time the rule, 
stringent as it was, worked well. The inferior 
writers did not complain at being paid as well 
as Scribe, Sardou or Dumas; and the latter did 
not depreciate their own value, though they 
raised their smaller brethren to their own level. 


| Indeed it was found in practice that this common- 


wealth of terms produced a run on the successful 
authors. ‘The manager who for the same payment 
could play a three-act of Sardou or a three-act by 
some unrisen dramatist, naturally chose the cele- 
brity, and the young blood was left out in the cold, 
There was not the consideration of cheapness in his 
favour. On the other hand the unnatural tendency 
of this levelling of worth was counteracted by 
private arrangement. Payment in excess of the 
stipulated terms was not forbidden, so it came to 
pass that the great men frequently drew their ten 
per cent. through the Society, and the balance 
(whatever it might be) by a personal bargain with 
the manager. By this time, too, the Bociety bogan 
to impose rigorous terms on the unfortunate 
directeurs—one of the conditions being that no 
manager should be allowed to play a piece written 
by himself, Imagine in this country a by-law which 
should shut * Babil and Bijou” out of Covent 
Garden, and prohibit any of Mr. Buckstone’s come- 
dies and farces at the Haymarket! But the French 
Society was autocratic: resistanee would have been 
followed by a * lock-out,” and the manager finding 
himself forbidden to produce a single pieee on the 
Society's books, would starve for lack of something 
toact. It is against this arbitrary restriction that 
M. Offenbach has appealed—not in a hostile way 
but by throwing himself good humouredly on the 
consideration of the Society. M. Offenbach is about 





There are, no question, Anglican chants of short | 
range, simple progress, bold, clear idea, and well | 
fitted for congregational use. Let these be made 
the stated and ordinary chants for Sunday service. 


The use of the old chants need not abolish the use 


It is not a little singular that at the very time ten 
thousand of the English nation were gathered together 
in the Cathedral of St. Paul, singing the Evensong 
office, a knot of conceited nobodies were assembled 
in a room not very far off to congratulate each other 
as deputies of the numbetless Nonconforming bodies, 


ad raised the storm of opposition among the | on their doings toward destroying the national church, 
organists, the majority of whom wore unable to| Go on, gentlemen, disestablish if you can; singing 


Perceive that the mode of modern thought had no | will beat you. 
It takeg | the people, has demo!ished Mr. Miall, and the psalins 


natural connection with the thing itself. 


The revival of the choral service by 


away all grandeur all stateliness, solemnity, and | chanted congregationally will fill the cathedrals and 


reverence. 


The organist must learn to curb his| annihilate you all. The strife is over, the battle 


imagination, and throw himself upon simple means | Won, When this great thing is accomplished. Your 


and the first elements of harmony. 


sermons may be very good to those that like them; 


The service at St. Paul’s has demonstrated that |2° one wants your prayers; you teke our hymns 
the public are greatly interested in music in which and our tunes, or you would have no congregations. 


they ean participate: that the psalm chant was a| Yur day is over. 


grand and affecting exhibition, and a form of song 
Which thousands and thousands could join. So 
But the old new thing must 
hot mar our venerable and ever to be yenerated An- 
dlican responses of Wlizabethan times. Merbeckeand 


also as to the Canticles. 








————— 


AN AUTHORS’ TRADE UNION, 


The influence of the French Society of Dramatic 


Tallis are to be preferred to St. Gregory and Mr. Hel- | Authors has for long been exercised on a much wider 


more, and we hope never to hear the latter again. 


Thursday night also proved that the Helmore| can boast. 


seale than any authority which our own similar body 
Partly because the French law favours 


hymn transposition will not do. A return to the! the pretensions of playwrights whoreas the English 


elemental forms of the old melodies is no doubt 


law rather snubs them, and partly because Parisian 


desirable, but the old melodies cannot be retained | dramatists have a homogeneousness and an esprit 
m their integrity. They must be made “sbip-|de corps greater than our own, the Society has 
pe" to our poetical forms of hymnody, The | enjoyed a sway and autocracy which our own authors 











of the harmonic chant. Both are good and desirable, | 


to take the Gaieté, and is naturally anxious to pro- 
duce his own works there ; so he requests the Society 
to reconsider their general prohibition, or to modify 
it in his case. A meeting, we hear, has been held 
in the foyer of the Variétés with M. Dumas in the 


Mingled with the older chants the people will soon get jchair, The ehairman, we are told, manifosted a 
accustomed to both, and sing freely and affectingly, | decided leaning towards the granting of the request, 


|the speaker insisting strongly on M. Offenbach's 
| loyalty in making an open demand instead of putting 
| up & manager of straw, by which expedient he might 
produce as mauy of his own pieces as he chose, 
But M. Raymond Deslandes, who is not absolutely 
unfamiliar with failure, protested against the injury 
which other authors would suffer from M. Offen- 
bach’s natural preference for himself, and pointed 
out the example of the Bouffes, where the 
“ Timbale d’Argent,” the manager's piece, has 
been succeeded by ‘La Petite Reine,” from the 
same pen. ‘The discussion gradually became 
more animated, until M. Labiche proposed that 
the question, instead of being treated as exclusively 
personal to M. Offenbach, should be enlarged so as 
|to include the general right for managers to play 
| their own pieces; and it was finally agreed that the 
general issue should be raised at a special meeting 
to be held to-morrow. How it will be settled is 
doubtful, though we fancy the time has come to 
abandon an unjust pretension. It smacks of trades- 
unionism in its tyrannous aspect that a number of 
authors should band themselves together to prevent 
one of their number from taking a theatre, or to 
hinder an existing manager from turning author, 
The two careers are so rarely combined with success, 
that they might leave Fate to her own issues. In 
this country an author when he has made a few 
thousand pounds, generally takes a theatre, plays 
his own pieces, and loses his money again ; and it 
is hard thatin France he should not be permitted to 
amuse himself in like fashion. 
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THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE.—XVII'| things that are equal to the same, are no longer} men in any particular age to assume airs of 


equal to one another, we in our pseudo-scientifie | i 
To THe Epitor. 


age know better! Now see what Herr Behnke has | ages.’ 


a 


mmeasurable superiority over men of former 


That is just the position: if a 


’ 


Man 


Sin,—Fine Art in song is when the head, the | pledged himself to (he cannot retract, for he has re- | assumes sup¢ riority over those, who being dead 


heart, and the voice unite—as in painting, when] produced the Lancet article himself). 
| 

What is | 

comprises three arts— | of man and that of woman. 

(1) Voice production; (2) Musical phrasing—i.e., | is no difference. ( 

arranying present impressions relatively for a plea- 


unity of result from a triple action. 


” 


vulgarly termed ‘ singing 





surable effect. and according to a preconceived plan ;|in the 
(3) The art of word adjustment— 
in such 


‘* therefore.” Moreover 


a mode that they resuscitate the ideas|haye two models and 
embodied within them, while they detract in the]|ence is obtained. 


show how the 


to the first two arts, and with which these words | astray. 


may appear, by natural construction to conflict. And |Mdme. Seiler points out the harmonic basis of 


If the] can no longer defend themselves, he will find many 
the head, the heart, and the hand; thus we find a | assertion be true, it involves a difference of construc- | foolish or dishonest men who will applau 


1 him, 


tion as well as difference in size between the larynx | they knowing full well that in their turn they wij 
TLis is not so: there | come in for a portion of reflex praise; but if a man 


levotes himself, as I have long been trying to 


But forgetting the assertion, look at the logic devote myself, to protect the deeper perception, 
assuming his|the truer judgments, and the nobler aims of g 
i.e., affixing words | statement to be true, it involves this—he must] bygone age, he is met with a howl of disapproval, 
differ-| which requires no little philosophy calmly to 
Now just observe how these | support. 
smallest degree from such properties as may belong | blind followers, bats in sunlight, have been led|@ method which saps the very first princiy 


It has been left to us to see advanced 


dle 


Page 88 of “The Voice in Singing,” | remaining to us of a once great school of song, 


And it has been left to us to see men gravely accept 


au muster has to understand the science underlying | music; she, therefore, knew that the lower the pitch this public disease-generating method with acclama- 


} 
such art. 


does it imply, what does it mean? It means this: | from a string of twenty-four inches long the octave 
if a voice wants training at all it is because it has | to the bass was obtained; she knew that by taking 
not been used sufliciently for nature to develop six from the twelve inches another octave was ob- 
herself; and if it wants readjustment it is because | tained; the difference being as two to one. And 
influences have been brought to bear upon it which | she knew the same natural laws applied. For at pages 
are accidental not normal to the nature of the im- | 101,102, she says, ‘‘ The parts of the human voice 
mediate musical instrument involved. I know not| that generate tones are the membraneous vocal 
what the speech of those who hereafter will appear | ligaments or chords, which are subject to the same 
may be, but I am sure, and I am glad, it will be not | natural laws as all sounding bodies.” On page 67; 
such as ours. Our darkened glass will give no | she wrote “ As the male larynx is about a third larger 
likeness of the actual voice of God. One thing is | than the female, it is plain that the registers in the 
sure; it is @ gross impertinence to speak of|male voice have a greater expansion.” This was 
“making a voice.” We re-adjust to its natural | slipped inin a kind of casual offhand manner, and not 
state an instrument distorted by the influence of | printed in italics for fear of attracting too much 
spoken words. The question of voice production I | attention, but it was preparatory to the table given 
have long since sufficiently shown, but I would give |on page 68, and in that table, for some reason, 
this warning: take all views but one—that is the|she withheld in the female the strong black line 
butcher's view. Mr. Curwen, and Mdme. Seiler| which she inserts in the table of the male. 
have taken that view, and thus have pledged them-|It seems hardly possible to believe that Mdme. 





selves toa most mischieyous system. The realques-| Seiler did not really know she was writing 
tion with all true masters is this: not how a thing|what was false. I cannot think it by any 


acts when acting right, but how, when not so acting, it|amount of charity. This, on the contrary, I 
may be brought to act aright—that is the question. | believe, she wanted to outbid Signor Garcia's school, 
The practical man is not he who gives you a) she recognised his basis to be true. In her hasty 
philosophical dissertation upon the tibia and fibula, | reading, she stumbled on the passage, ‘‘ This motion 
but he who, not troubling about what you under-| of the gullet resembles also the action of the vault | 
stand of the parts, put on the splints and heals the | of the palate articulating the motion expressed by 
man. It was just because I did not choose to bring | the letter K.” She did not see that Garcia had 
in the butcher's shop that I gave in the earlier | misapplied the word * gullet,” but built up a pseudo- 
articles abstract principles, rather than sketches of | scientific school on the literal meaning of that word. 











We will take each separately : the art of | the greater the difference necessary to produce a|tions of delight. 
voice production. What is known of this? What | given result ; she knew tbat by taking twelve inches | employed in the art of voice training. 


actual parts. 

One of the advantages of writing letters is that 
current events can be commented upon, and it is a 
singular thing, that just at this very time when I 
divide the common idea of song into its true com- 
ponent parts, the vital principle of song ‘ Le coup 
de glotte” should be overturned by a man inhabiting 
the town I live in: I mean Herr Behnke, who has 
pinned his faith, together with Mr. Curwen, to 
Mdme. Seiler’s work. Well, they are not the first 
men that have been ruled by a woman, nor can we 
object to their sinking their prerogative ; but what 
Mdme. Seiler wrote, is being reproduced with 
pertinacious vigour by her representatives in 
England. Here is a passage extracted from the 
Lancet: * In speaking of the compass of voices, the 
lecturer (Herr Behnke), remarked that by many it 
is erroneously imagined that the female voice is 
simply a reproduction of the male voice on a higher 
scale. The fact is, the two overlap, the break be- 
tween the chest and falsetto registers in both 
occurring exactly at the same pitch,—i.e., on, or just 
above, F in the first space of the treble staff. The 
lower part of the female voice, therefore, corre- 
sponds exactly with the upper part of the male, 
whereas the upper part of the former is entirely 
different from that of the latter.” Or to quote 
your own report: ‘The truth was that our Creator 
had given us one great voice, the lowest part of 
which belongs to the basses, the next to the tenors, 
the next to the contraltos, and the highest to the 
sopranos. The voices of tenors and contraltos, 
for example, on identical notes, could not be dis- 
tinguished one from the other.” This reminds one 
of the clergyman who wrote to his friend that he 
‘had two schoolrooms capable of holding 500 
sebolars one above another.” Alas! poor Euclid, 


| Not seeing Signor Garciu had taken the “ vulgar ” 
linstead of the “learned” idea of registers, yet 
seeing a discrepancy, she must needs invent the state- 
ment I have reproduced, rather than leave her method 
incomplete. The difference in construction between 
the male and female chest, the abdominal breathing 
of the former, and the pectoral breathing of the 
latter, never seemed for a moment to flasa through 
her brain, yet that is the true and only explanation 
of the longer re-enforcement in the voice of man to 
that of woman. She wrote of Garcia, ‘The main 
facts, the elucidation of which is particularly 
needed, he has scarcely mentioned.” That, I 
think, applies with greater force to her. Page 
37, she condemns Miiller’s experiments with the 
detached larynx as valueless, and page 55 she uses 
him to support one of her statements; page 58 she 
says, ‘It required long and patient practice before 
I finally succeeded in drawing back the epiglottis, 
so that I could see the glottis in its whole length.” 
It did not strike her that this was a contortion, and 
as such could not be used to demonstrate a natural 
principle. Note in passing the faithfulness of her 
follower : ‘‘ Herr Belinke’s laryngoscope was used by 
several volunteers, who, however, owing to the 
practice necessary in keeping the epiglottis back 
against the tongue, so as not to shut out the vocal 
chords from view, were not successful.” 

It is reported that Herr Behnke will shortly deliver 
his echo of Mdme. Seiler before an audience of pro- 
fessional musicians in London; I wish them joy; 
it is to be hoped some thoughtful one will make use 
of some of these curious and laughable mistakes. 
Mr. Gladstone, speaking at Liverpool some short 
time since, said “that it is not likely we shall be 
rated by posterity as highly as we nave rated our- 
gelyes, and that it is a inpullerable arrogance for 





Thus much for the head ag 
Is the heart 
better? I think not. Is the heart right, when men 
publicly impeached as being ignorant of the very 
first principles of song, refuse to defend or retract 
their statements? Is the heart right when on such 
statements being disproved past all power of con- 
tradiction, they are still dogmatically advanced? 
Is the heart right of Herr Behnke, if he persistently 
refuses to meet me, Mr. Charles Lunn, in the 
presence of three competent medical or scientific 
men, and defend the statements ITimpugn? Ohit's 
a grand age we live in. 
“No crabs more active in the dirty dance, 
Downward to climb, and backward to advance,” 
I am, Sir, yours, &e., 
Cartes Luyy. 
Edgbaston, February 26th, 1873. 








DELIVERY OF THE SYDENHAM PRIZE, 

The ccremony of delivering the Challenge Cup of 
the National Music Union into the keeping of the 
South Welsh Choral Society took place in the centre 
transept of the Crystal Palace. The trophy, dis- 
played on a table in the centre of a dais in front of 
the Handel Orchestra is a magnificent cup and 
cover, in silver gilt and enamel, gothic style, 
standing three feet high was exhibited on a table 
in the centre of the Handel Orcnestra platform. 
Amongst those who formed the deputation from 
South Wales were Mr. Brinley Richards, Col. 
Stuart, M.P., Mr. H. Richard, M.P., Mr. Dillwyn, 
M.P., Mr. Fothergill, M.P, the Rev. Canon Jenkins, 
&e. The band of the St. George’s Rifles, by whom 
a prize was won in the competition last July, took 
musical part in the proceedings; and several well- 
known professors were present. Letters of apology 
from Mr. G. O. Morgan, M.P., Mr. Puleston, and 
other gentlemen, having been read, Mr. Hughes said 
|that it gave him great pleasure to be able to hand 
|to such a society as the South Wales Union so 
) Valuable a recognition of their talent, and although 
they had had no competition he thought equal credit 
was due to them for coming forward to face any 
competition which might have arisen. The judges 
who had awarded the prizes were men more compe 
tent, perhaps, than any others to decide upon such 
a matter, and it would not, therefore, be supposed 
that they had carried off the cup because they were 
the only union who had come forward. He urged 
upon them, in conclusion, to study and practise, 
because it had already been intimated by other 
societies that they would compete at the nest 
meeting. 

The prize was then formally handed to Canon 
Jenkins, Mr. Griffiths Jones (blacksmith), the leader 
of the choir, and the secretary, as representatives of 
the union. The Rev. Dr. Price, of Aberdare, als 
addressed the meeting, promising the Crystal Palace 
directors not one but several choirs to compete a 
the next national music meeting. Strike or 00 
strike, he said, South Wales intended to keep the 
splendid prize which had been handed to her 
representatives. A few words from Mr. H. Richarl, 
M.P., included a warm acknowledgment of the cordial 
manner in which the London journals had congr 








} tulated the Welsh choir, consisting mostly of work 
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ing-men and women, upon their success. Mr. 
pillwyn, M.P., Mr. Fothergill, M.P., and Colonel 
Stuart, M.P., were also speakers. References were 
made by all the gentlemen who addressed the 
meeting to the cloud now hanging over the colliers. 
These remarks were received with loud cheering, 
and the meeting closed with the St. George's Rifles 
merrily striking up the ‘‘Men of Harlech,” and 
«God Bless the Prince of Wales,” the author of 
which had to bow his acknowledgments. Dr. Reid, 
Mr. Grove, Mr. Wilkinson, and other gentlemen 
eon cted with the Palace were present, and assisted 
in the arrangements. 





LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





Mr. Toole the comedian sued Mr. Younge the 
leader of the well-known “ Caste’’ Company, in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench on Friday for an 
alleged infringement of copyright. About eight 
or ten years ago, Mr. Hollingshead wrote a little 
story that was published in Good Words, under the 
title of “ Not Above his Business.”” Mr, Hollings- 
head subsequently dramatised it under the name 
of “Shop.’ Mr. ‘Toole purchased the farce, and 
Jaid it aside for playing at some future time. In 
June, 1871, it was discovered that the defendant 
was playing the piece under the name of “ Glory.” 
Mr. Hollingshead saw the defendant and spoke to 
him about it, but he declined to desist frum per- 
forming it. Lord Chief Justice Erle had laid down 
in the case of ‘‘ Reade v. Conquest’ that the only 
mode to prevent an author’s work from being 
dramatised by others was to dramatise it himself. 
The Lord Chief Justice said there was a great 
distinction between the two cases. Two persons 
might draw the same inspiration from a novel, 
and dramatise it, but a man had no right to 
infringe upon the drama for the novel. The 
three productions were then read in Court—the 
story, the drama “‘ Shop” and the drama “ Glory.” 
The Lord Chief Justice after hearing them, decided 
that there was nothing in them in common except 
the skeleton. Accordingly the plaintiff was non- 
suited, with leave to move upon the point whether 
an author dramatising his work precluded another 
from doing so. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench at Dublin have 
been three days occupied by the trial of an action 
brought against Mr. Joseph, the owner of the 
Queen’s Theatre at Dublin, for damages for breach 
of agreement in the letting of the theatre. The 
plaintiff is an actor, who appeared some time pre- 
viously at Dublin under the name of Booth, but 
is also known by the name of Marble. He engaged 
the theatre from Mr. Joseph under the name of 
Lieutenant Edwin Byron, at the rent of three 
pounds per night; Mr. Joseph to supply gas and 
box-keeper; the rent to be paid nightly. The 
theatre was opened in the latter end of December, 
and remained open for three or four nights, the 
bor-keeper retaining the rent out of the receipts 
for Mr. Joseph. On the fourth night the receipts 
amounted to only £1 11s. 6d., and the balance not 
being forthcoming Mr. Joseph locked his theatre 
and refused the Lieutenant admittance in the 
morning, and stillrefused, notwithstanding, as was 
alleged, that the balance of the night’s rent was 
offered to be paid. An action was then brought for 
breach of agreement, which has resulted in a 
verdict against Mr. Joseph for £50 with costs. 

In the Rolls Court a petition for winding up 
Evan's Hotel Company Limited was heard. The 
Company had been formed in November, 1870, for 
carrying on the business of the well-known hotel, 
sipper-rooms, and music-hall, in Covent Garden. 
The evidence of insolvency having been given his 
Lordship made the usual winding-up order. 








yonrieE CoLtgGs or Hratrn, Evstox Roap, Loxpox.— 
“essrs. Morison hereby ixform the public that they have ne 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark “‘ a Lion,” in 
cniation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
0 hed British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
_ - "iption in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
a mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘‘ Morison’s 
twersal Medicines” 
white letters on a 
February, 18 


engraved on the Government stamp in 
s red grovad, to counterfeit which is felony. 
72, Signed. Morison & Co. 

pimaawar 4 Omntwa~tT.—Turn which way you will, or where 
Neale oy perscns will be found who have a ready word of 
cola wl this Ointment. For chaps, chafes, scalds, bruises, 
accident ns, it isan invaluable remedy ; for bad legs caused by 
an or cold it may be confidently relied upon for effecting a 
— ty permanent cure, In cases of swelled ancles, 
ie - 4S, gout, and rheumatism, Holloway’s Ointment gives 
Hee eatest comfort, by reducing the inflammation, cooling the 
expelling weune the nerves, adjusting the circulation, and 
yee ig the impurities. This Ointment should have a place 
which y nursery. {t will cure the long list of skin affections, 
growih ‘smating in childhood, gain strength with the child’s 
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THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


a. ©. WILLIng Gg, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To witicn ant ADDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 
As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 
RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 


HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1ls.; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 


day. . . . ‘The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 

‘*In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alterations for most of the hymn-books now in use,’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. ‘The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 


mee oF 








London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
THE CANTICLES, &c., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING. 
* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s. 8d. 
Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist, The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


The Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of finding each 
Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book, 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price lourpence ; by Post, Kourpence Halfpenny. 


FUNERAL HYMN. 


66 { j\ 99 
SAFE HOME! 
Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 

Tur Worpvs ny THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music By ©. E. WILLING, 


Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLESD, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 





London J.T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton quare; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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J. B, CRAMER & COS! 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS 
PIANETTE, 
Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. | 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFOKTE, 
In Walnut. 
£A As. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£6 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. _ 
LA 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touchy and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands, 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘* Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT BIREET, W. 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


| 


0.—44 Octave Melodcon, with packing 

OG 05 ici ei slateeetets 12 12 0 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee SweH, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany .......... ee 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
ee eererrrr eerrre rey: ma..68 © 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 

in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 0 0 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 

nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 

Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 0 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 

(in place of Tremolo)........ 550C«Ntti«iO 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 


o 
oo 


Elegant Veneered Case in 

Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 OO 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 

Tremolo) crccccasccaccose 38 0 0 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 


nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
CEWR). 60:0666060:005600-08 eowe 40 O O 
7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
OGRS, ccddesdindcccesciccdsts 50 0 0O 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
finish) ...4s0..0 Ciestddes - 60 O 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut .......... 35 Guineas 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 40 re 
9b.—Light Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell .........6. » 45 i 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 a 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 “ 
| 9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 a 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 * 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Back Blowes 4.0.0,04¢ 08 esse £100 0 0 


11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
DARMOWE oc ccccvccesces £125 0 0O 


Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*," Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO's 
HARMONIUMS, 




























































No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 55 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. . 
Four Octaves, 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM, 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 65 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. ' 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 83, 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 





Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté, 


Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 163,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Light Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10g, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon, 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté, 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 




















Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. | 
With Knee Action, : 
No. 9. ( 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNDUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 1 
No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, &76 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 1 
Forté. Fifre. Clairon. I 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 
bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. . 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. | Voix Humaine ] 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, , 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, 7 : 








And at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST, 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 


Little Maid of Arcadee ..eesseesseeesseceenerercsencees 

Guinevere ! (Sung by Maile. Titiens), in C and E flat .... 

The Sailor's Grave..secececeseeveeceseveeeeeeveeenes 

Qh! ma Charmante (French Song) .... 

Ob 1 Della mia se ceeeverecsereeeene ae i 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W, 
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LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS, 








Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme, Lancia) .....0.0..- 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat & G.. 
Under the cliffs, Ballad. (Teor) .........0se00 ce seee 
Oft | wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) ..... 
My old love, “Remembrance” ...... 


London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


} 
| 
| 
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O. BARRIS NEW SONGS. 








Alone for ever. In D and F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
The Fairy answer ...+.- Cocccccccccrevvevvccccscecsces 40 
Won amnete tvs cscdercscccnecs ce tabs cc cccsececes 6000s 40 


London : J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


— —— 





The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff). 
Happy! (Sung by Maile. Liebhart) ........eceeevees 


Two of Miss Philp's most charming songs. 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


_ 
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VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 








RaladVOWG .« o:0:0:s:0.9090.06s4<00e0cc0Keceer 0000c0eb seeseese 4 0 
The Gieibd, CA BG REG. 0. os ve esiees cb ccccsccccsne °C 
Thoughts loo ccccceccccccccccvescsccccccccccccccccsccce & O 
Spirit LOVE .. cececcccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccccen £ O 
po ee er ee ee ee 
Friends ......+++....++Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 


London: J. B. Caamen & Co., Regent-street, W. 





ALFRED PLUMPTON'S NEW SONGS. 





oso 


The Wanderers, (Sung by Malle. Drasdil) ......see0ee 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 
I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ........0008- . . 4 


The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ....sccccecesees 4 
4 


o 


London: J. B. Cramar & Co, Regent-street, W. 





W. F, TAYLOR'S NEW SONGS. 


The Flowatt etd the WURRoe's. ses Bese side os secs cesccsee 8 

ore eg, ES FE =, LR 

OU te the Song led, one ve cdeccedenecsscddectecasnse 8 
The above six songs, by the composer of ‘‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. 


London, J.B. Cramgn & Co., Regent-street, W. 


coo 





HENRY SMART'S NEW SONGS, &c. 





The Reindeer Bells, Song. (Baritone) ...ccccocccscsee 8 
Queen of Beauty, a rere 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet, (Mezzo-Soprano 
gen 2, WROSSEN her ee eat eRe tein es 
COU i dss cb anthlcecsaces cc tines 4 
Eventide, Trio, RE is se ee se gta endo ones ceghedbad> 


oo 


oco 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-strect, W. 


ee 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Tweuty-five Stamps. 
L4 MARCIA NUZIALE., 
by JOHN RHODES. 


Loaion: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 


_— 


Composed 











Just Published. Price 5a. ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 


WAYLAND WELL. ATale. ByC. A.M. W., 
Author of “The Fate of Sacrilege,” d&ec., &o. 


CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 


| for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 


—viZ., 
BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To cach maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes 
Second ,, 
Third . 
Fourth ,, 
Fifth 9 


. « by BROADWOOD. 
Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Pianofortes .-. by KIRKMAN. 
Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth ,» Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Couanp, 
Erarp, and Kirkman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; f cility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS. 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Ken‘ish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Reatxt Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CC., Moorgate Street, City. 
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ODOARDO BARRIS 
NEW SONGS. 


, MIZPAH 








“SONG, In C and D. Words by H. B. FARNIE. 
Price 4g; Half-price, (Post Free,) 2s 


“The deep poetic feeling exhibited throughout this song, in admirable harmony with the touching character of the 
verse, will ensure it an undoubted fame. In every way the treatment is that of a skilled musician.”—Review. 

‘“« This song is an illustration of the passage in Genesis ‘The Lord watch between me and thee, when we are absent one 
from another.’ It is an exquisite and charming song, alike fascinating in music and words ; there seems to be hardly any 
limit to the effect it may produce in the hands of a first-rate artist. The accompaniment is simple, yet really effective. The 

copy before us is in C, 3-4 time, the voice ranging from B to E, eleven notes.”—Orchestra. 


ALONE FOR EVER 


ROMANCE. In D and F. Words by Mdme. FOLI. 
Price 4s; Half-price, (Post Free,) 2s. 
SUNG BY Mdme. TITIENS. 


« Alone for Ever!" a song by M. Odoardo Barri, is another admirable thing, showing, as it docs, the taste and skill of 
real art. The melody is good, and the accompaniment takes almost equal rank as a means of expression, thanks to the 
judgment and taste with which it is written.—Daily Telegraph. 

. “As may be inferred from the title of this song, its prevailing sentiment is melancholy, and not adapted to a ‘ festive 
a] season. Sut mirth and jollity do not endure, and there are times when a good, dismal song is welcome, especially when, as 











in this case, the music takes superior rank. Mr. Barri has written like a musician, and not as a mere maker of tune; hence 
the song is a perfect whole, to the perfection of which, theme and accompaniment contribute in almost equal proportions. 
We emphatically commend ‘‘ Alone for Ever” to all amateurs who love a really good thing. The key is D minor and major; 
compass from C below to F, fifth line.” —Musical World. 


THE FAIRY ANS KR 
THE F¢z y WE 
SONG. Written by J. BEETHOLME LAWREEN. 
Price 45; Half-price, (Post Free,) 2s. 

“The words of this song—which tell how a young maiden asked the fairies for information about the sincerity of her 
lover—are not the best poetry, but the music is lively and piquant. Given with appropriate expression, upon which nearly 
everything depends, it would not fail to please. Key, F major, soprano compass.”— Musical World, 

‘‘The music and words are bright, the tune well marked, and the accompaniment easy.’’"—Civil Service Gazette. 

‘¢¢The Fairy Answer’ is a cheerful little ballad.”’- 

‘¢ This song, which is easy to sing and learn, will find many admirers.”— 


MURMURING STREAMLETS, 


LULLABY. 
Price 4g; Half-price, (Post Free,) 2s. 


NON .AMARE! 


} ) SONG. 
Price 4g ; ~Talf-price, (Post Free,) 2s. 
SUNG BY Signori FOLI and CARAVOGLIA. 

















Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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Printed and Pul Published by Jamas 81 Swirt, of 65 King-att street, Golden-square, in the County of ‘Middlesex, at the printing- -office ¢ of Swirt & Co., 55, King-street aforesaid.—Friday, Feb, », 28th, 1873. 
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